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PREFACE 

rjY a str ange ooincidepce it happ ens that 
the ^onutneat3 ~o?~S afic^, the noble st of 
all the moDumenS^ hich^ Early Buddhism h as 
bequ^they^ to India , are t hose about which 
least informa^cm has be en^^ailable^ ^3o—the 
public. InHiau writers scarcely 

mention themTThe~CKmese pilgrinB7*~who are 
such of informatiou regarding other 

Buddhist sites, bh enu by^ in silence; and 

such -modem literature as exists on the 
subject, is for the^ jaost part antiquated and 
misleading. How mi sleading _and how anti- 
quatedT'niay be |udged^^om_the fact that of 
the best known~Loo^a o n S^fichP^T ^rgusson’s 
Tree and Serpent H’^ship, and Maisey’s 
SdncM ar^ its R&nains — the former, which 
appeared in'TsesTteeats the “gateway reliefs 
mainly as illustrations of primit ive Tree and 
Serpent worship ; while the latter, which was 





























iv PREFACE 

published in 1892, seeks to prove, among 
other fanciful theories, that Asoka was much 
later than King Piyadasi of the Edicts, that 
Buddhism in India was approximately coeval 
with Christianity, and that in essence it was 
' largely Mithraic ! 

Among the very few contributions that are 
really sound and reliable, a short lecture on 
the Eastern Gateway delivered at the Musee 
Guimet by M. A. Foucher stands facile 
princeps. On this brilliant lecture and also 
on a valuable manuscript note on the icono¬ 
graphy of the other reliefs, with which the 
same distinguished scholar was generous 
enough to favour me, I have mainly based my 
description of the gateway carvings. • Other 
authors to whom I am indebted, are my pre¬ 
decessor, Sir A. Cxmningham, whose work 
‘ The Bhilsa Topes ’ has supplied me with 
the details of the discoveries made by him in 
the Second and Third Stupas. Prof. A. 
Griinwedel, whose Buddhist Art in India is 
most helpful for the study of Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, of whose 
standard work on Early Indian History I 
have made free use in the second chapter of 
this guide. 
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No guidebook can cater for all classes of 
visitors, and 1 am sensible that this one is 
likely to be found too long for some, too short 
for others. My aim (need I say \) has been 
to hit the happy mean, but how far I have 
succeeded in this aim, it is for the reader to 
judge* Those who would study the subject 
in greater detail, should turn to the three 
large folio volumes entitled The Monu¬ 
ments of Sanchi/’, in which he will find the 
whole series of these richly decorated monu¬ 
ments elaborately illustrated and described, 
with a full discussion of their art, their 
iconography and their inscriptions,^ 

JoHK Marshall 


1 “ The Moimmenfcs’of Safichi ** by Sir John Marshall and 
Eoucher, with traaslatiooa and notes on the inscriptions by N* O* 
Majnmdar, 3 vols. folio. Government of Inc^a Calcutta, 

1&40* The detached sculptures and mmor antiqmties m the local 
museum are described in the Caialogus of {he of Arch^Jm 

iU SancM, Superintendent, Government Printing, India,Calcutta, 
1922. 
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A GUIDE TO SANCHI 


CEIAPTER I 
TOPO&RAPHICAL 

The stupas of Safiehl are one of several groups of 
flucli modum^nts fljtiiated withid a doKen milea of 
Bbilsa and Itnowa cooimonly aJ the BhJlsii Topesp ^ 
One of these groopa ia oa the hiU above SonArl; 
adother is at Satdhani y a ihLrd is at PipaUya 
(Bhojpiir); and a fourth at And her. But by far 
the moflt exteosive add most interest Lug of the aeries 
is the group at a village in tho DivN-iuganj 

Kuh-divinion of the Bhopal State, ahodL 5| mites 
S,“W. of Bhilsfi. The cxistcdce of so idatiy Bud¬ 
dhist ediflees in the iieigliboarhood of Bbilsh is not 
due to mere chance^ It is explained hy the fact 
that near by the modem town and at th^ junction 

* T'sfl mpittafil af these gnjufw Uva bMii aosorilKMl hy 

SiT A* in hlA work entillf J Bhifia i’opftfp wbore thft 

will find A Idtotfih ffl^ip <jf tlw dhtdVt And A fall areount of his 
of (Him* oF tlm ilOpAii 

* Ldt* 23^ 23' N. mi Iwi'g. ^7"^ 48' E. 
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of the Bes and the Betwa rivers there once stood the 
famous and populous city of Vidi^a, the capital of 
Eastern Malwa (Akara) and that in and around this 
city there grew up a flourishing community of 
Buddhists, who found on the summits of the 
"neighbouring hills attractive and commanding 
spots on which to build their memorials and their 
monasteries—spots, that is to say, which were far 
enough removed from the turmoil and distractions 
of the great city^ but sufficiently close to it to 
attract worshippers from its crowded thoroughfares* 
In the case of other famous Buddhist monuments, 
such as those at Bodh-Gaya, Samath and Kasia, 
the sites chosen for their erection were those which 
had been hallowed by the presence of the Buddha, 
and the monuments themselves were designed to 
commemorate some act in his life, as for example 
his enlightenment at Bodh-Gaya, his first sermon 
at Samath, his passing away at Kasia, But Sanchi 
had no such connexion with the life or acts of the 
Master; the place is scarcely mentioned in Buddhist 
literature, and the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien and 
Hiuen Tsang, who visited India between the fourth 
land seventh centuries of our era, though they tell 
ps much about other ancient centres of Buddhism, 
have not a word to say about thb one. It is a 
strange coincidence, therefore, that these remains 
should be at once the most magnificent and the most 
perfect examples of Buddhist architecture in India. 
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The MU on which these monuments are clustered 
is not in any way remarkable, nor is there anything 
in its general aspect to distinguish it from the many 
other eminences which girdle it close on the west 
and south. It is a low hill, leas than 300 feet in 
height, of a whale-back shape, with a saddle near 
the middle, in which nestles the village of Sanchi 
from which it takes its name. As with all the 
neighbouring offshoots of the Vindhyas, its forma¬ 
tion is of sandstone, wMch slopes, layer upon layer, 
in shelvmg masses down its sides, wherein the 
Buddhist builders of old found a quarry for their 
stone ready to hand and easily worked. In the 
varied hues of this stone and in its rugged crags there 
is a wonderful charm alike of form and colour, and tMs 
charm is enhanced by the wealth of jungle shrubs and 
trees which spring from every nook and crevice among 
the giant boulders. The vegetation grows free and 
dense on all the steeper slopes around the MU, but most 
luxuriantly on its southern half, in places where the 
high and shady cliffs afford shelter against the sun. 
Here the ever-green hhirm treeS with its sombre foliage, 
and the wild custard-apple are especially abundant, 
and here in the early spring the dkah or * flame of the 
forest' as it has been so happily called, sets the hill-side 
ablaze with its clusters of gorgeous blossoms, affording 
a strangely gay and dazzling setting to the grey ruins 
that crest the ridges above. 


The Emi* 
SlNOEi 


1 Mrmusops, 
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AjfCl^m AKD 
liOUEBH EOADS 


The main road by which the hill is ascended, leads 
direct from the railway station, then passes up the 
rocky slope in the direction of the village of Sanchi, 
and bends to the right near a small pond, the embank¬ 
ment of which is of ancient construction* From this 
point the road is paved and stepped with heavy stone 
slabs as far as the brow of the hill; afterwards, it runs 
south for a distance of about 80 yards and enters the 
enclave at its north-west comer. Most of this road is 
of modem construction, having, so far as is known, 
been first made by Major Cole in 1883 and ea±ensively 
repaired by the present writer in 1915, At the time 
when Vidi^ was a flourishing city, the main approach 
came direct from the north-east, ascended the hill-side 
near the northern edge of the Purainia tank (Pi, IX), 
crossed the Chikni Ghati, and wound round to the 
north of the plateau, passing about 50 yards east of 
the modern gateway. A side path also branched off 
from it to the middle of the eastern side. Of the latter, 
a short section still exists outside the circuit wall, and 
two longer sections of the old main road are preserved 
at the Chikni Ghati, and immediately below the northern 
wall, the roadway in each case being constructed of 
long slabs of stone laid transversely on the rock and 
measuring as much as twelve feet in length. A third 
approach, described below at p. 147, ascended the 
w^estern slope of the hill to Stupa 2, and thence curved 
round to the western side of the enclave, which it entered 
close to Stupa 7, 
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The h 01-top to which these roads gave access, The hili>top 
measures over 400 yards from N. to S. by 220 yards 
from E. to W., and originally sloped upwards in 
gentle gradient towards the east, reaching its highest 
point beneath the foundations of Temple 45 (PL X), 
whence there is a steep drop of nearly 300 feet to the 
plain below. How the artificial terraces into which 
the central part of the plateau is now divided, came 
to be fonned, and when the retaining wall between 
them was erected, will be described later on. The 
solid stone circuit wall encircling the plateau appears 
to have been first constructed in the 11th or 12th 
century A.D,, but was largely repaired in 1883 and again 
in 1914. Over the greater part of its length it is founded 
on the lining rock, but a section of it on the eastern side 
is carried over the ruins of some of the late mediaeval 
buildings. The present entrance at the north-west 
comer of this wall is a modem innovation due to Major 
Cole, the old entrance having apparently been located 
at a little distance towards the east, at a point where 
the ancient road had passed prior to the construction of 
the circuit wall. 

In the description which follows of the monuments 
on the hill-top, I shall start with the Great Stupa and 
the buildings immediately around it on the same terrace, 
dealing first with the stupas, then with the pillars, and 
lastly with the shrines. Afterwards, I shall conduct 
the visitor to Temples 40 and 8, and to the three 
monasteries 36, 37 and 38 to the south of the Great 
20 DGA/M ^ 
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Stupa; andj finally, I shall ascend with h'm the higher 
terrace on the east and examine the buildings numbered 
from 43 to 50 But before embarking on this descrip* 
tion, it is desirable to say something about the history 
of this site in ancient and modern times, as well as about 
the artistic character of its monuments, 

^ The numbera by which the variotis monuments are designated 
in th© plan on PI, X are not, it will be obserred* arranged in regular 
sequence, the reason being that the nnnieration of the atupas adopted 
by Sir Ale?cander Cunningham in the plan which he published in 
1S54 has been generally followed by subsequent writers, and it 
seemed likely to lead to inooilmenlenca and confusion, if it were 
now to be abandoned. Accordingly I have, with on© exception, 
retained Gen, Cunningham’s numbers and added others to distingnish 
thosQ monuments which I myself have discovered, arranging them 
in such systematic sequence as has been practicable. The exception 
referred to is the early shrine numbered 8 on my plan. In Gen. 
Cunningham’s sketch a stupa numbered 8 is shown to the north of 
Stupa 3, but on the 3p:>t in question there is no vestige of any sucb 
structure; nor is any indication of its existence given in either of 
the plans prepared by Gem Jfaiaey and Mr, Thompson, On the 
other hand, Gen, Maiaey, who was associated with Gen, Cunningham 
at Sadch! in 1851 and in other respects follows his numeration, 
places Ifo* 3 south, instead of north, of the Great Stupa, at a spot 
where nothing appears on Gen, Cunningham’s plan, but where I 
unearthed a stone basement of an early ahrine. Accordingly, I 
conclude that Gen, Gnnningham, whose plan in other respects is far 
from accurate, made the mistake of placing this monument to the 
north instead of the south of the central group. 
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HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC 

The liiaf/ir^Qf SaSchi starts Hnring the reign of 
A^ka i n the third century B.C.. and co vers a period 
of s ome thirteen centuries, thus s ynchronising almost 
ATflpt.lv the riaa nnH fall of Buddhism in India. 

The political story of Eastern Malwa during these 
fourteen centuries is known to us only in the barest 
outline, and is beset with many uncertainties. Such 
as it is, however, it enables us to follow the chief dynastic 
changes and the chief religious movements which 
affected this part of India, and which are necessarily 
reflected in the changing character of the monuments. 

To make this history and its bearing upon the 
architecture and sculptures of Sanchi more easily 
intelligible, I shall divide it into three periods; the 
first extending from the reign of Aaika to the over¬ 
throw of the Kshatrapa power, about A.D. 400, by 
Chandragupta II; the second from the advent of the 
Imperial Guptas to the death of the Emperor Harsha 
in A.D. 647 ; and the third embracing the later mediieval 
period. 
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Efirltf pwi'ot? 

Thfl ancient nam« of 3wcLf, aji w** lanni fronx itiacrip- 
tiorw at- the sito, waa Kakaimva (tr KSkanayia ; Intur ozi 
it npp^T^ As K^kamJu-Fxita, anti still lator (towartlH 
the end of tht TtL wntiay A.D.) as Bota-Sri-parvvata. 
This last. U perhaps to be idejitihr^ with the SrI-parvvafa 
mentioned in Bhuvaldiuti'a M^tvwdhava ; and it ia 
probable, loo, that SaftchT ie referred to under the 
name Chotij-agiri in the the Buddhist 

chrunicle of Ce}'-!oii—where it ih rzteordod thftt A^kn, 
when he was heir-apparent and was jounieyiiig an 
Vienmy to 0jjapnl (Ujjiihi), halted at Vidisa and there 
married the clatighler of a Ipcal banker, onn DevT by 
name, by whom Im had tiToaona, Ujjcniya and Wahetidra, 
and 4 daughter Rahghamitt4, It is further narrated 
that, aFter A^ka's aecesalon, Mahendra licaded l-ha 
Buddhist mission, sent pruhiibly ander the auapiena nf 
the emparor, to Ucylon, and that before aetting otit 
to the island he visit nd his mother at ‘ Ohntiyagiri' 
near V'idi^a. und was lodged there in a .sumptuoiia 
fUiSm or nionHHtBiy, which she herself Iiad erected. 
Now, assuming that the stoij' of Mahendra aa told in 
the Sirihidn.se chronicle ia Oorrect, it would Ije rcasoimlde 
to identify this ' Chetiyagiri * with the hill of Safichi; 
for it was at iSfliichl tlmt AAika set up one of Ids l■djct 
piJlAni as well as other nionnments f and it is at Sdiii-hr 
alone in this ncighbourliood that any renuuim of lliw 
Mauryn ape have boon found. CJnfcrtunatelv, liuwever, 
there is another veraiuti iif the lepend, wlrioli niukcs 
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Mahendm thft hrcrthtif, not the o( and ^t'hick 

fniifi to eounwt him lu any way with Vidife. tt would 
ninn ifr-jrtly bo UHSafe, th^rRhinip to dcdlWO from the 
Mahamm^ vei^iou my condunmnK to th<i age or 
ony;i[L of the moiiumcats of Saachi. Biiti be the story 
true II r not, thcfo m gCKXi evidftni-tiK hm we shiill presently 
jM?e, to show that the Buddhist^i wem eatablbhed nt 
B&iichT before, or dnritLg the lifetime of A&>ka, and it i$ 
clear also from the ji ^iiorials which _ th4? emperor 
erect ctl tlicret s^that the id waji an object 

of special interest an d oare To him. 

A^oka had pndiahly hacome a cnnvcirt to Bud* 
dhisin early in life, anfl duriiig the Inst thirty years 
of his reign {B.C. i^Tt-237) he aeeiiis to have employed 
his almoj^t unlimited powers in propngotins his relijji- 
one ideas throughout the len^h and breadth of his 
dominions {which compriecd pmcticrally the whole nf 
India except the Madrua Presidencyh and in seiiding 
raissiouftxica of the faith to foreign landa * as fat re¬ 
mote as Ii©'pt and Albania. In fact^ it Lh upon hia 
iZcaluiia patronage of Buddhiam that the fftinp of this 
great emperor niaiiily rests ; and it is not snr|jrisingj 
thcreforo, that moat of the monuments^ of hia reign 

Ml W lh>6n qufl^tiflned B-W-lwr fcho rdsmoD AAoltAja 

mi^km Foaj^fil to prnjwgflitci BiitJdliiNni. Mtwt erholir* iwkv 
I lie vi^w ihiit it Iran. 

* Tliftiw monumantA i^mprlw thn^ foUowiJiff:—A Hfftw nf 
odiPU indcribc4 apO'n wUmmist nr afttUTnl rotik* ec srMieua 
thmii^honl hiH dcicdKfiioOA, &0111 Ihe Nortla-liA rat ynjfU-Kr 

MiiKiMj } .cuiiAB of brick »t SKmiirb, SMelil md ot^r piMW j tUc 
t«in:iii,« of i pKlowd b»JI m\ P«tilJl, which pr«l» >Tv f^rmcil ||«t 
of a rova) p»lae« ippw«ntly. oi* Urt mtNtl of t|ti A»te- 


A^ea II! nr a 
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Th* SriiOAfl 


wUcb tIi^ve CDmft dawn 4n hr to that reSf^on* 

Anion^ these tuouiiments iijfe Rnziifl of thf^ laoRt perF^t 
and highly developed j^ecimeas of i^eulptnrtf in Iiiilk^ 
bnt the particular cpecimcnfl Eeferred to, iuDludiJig 
the edict-bearing pillar at Saiichl, arc Perj>o Greek 
in loiyia, not IndUn^ and there ie eveiy reason to betievo 
that they were the handiwork of foreign^ probably 
Bactriajj, aitista. In the Lime of A^kn iiHligenaiia 
art Trafl atill in the mdlmentaiy when the iFCiil[ito£ 
could not grasp more than one aspect of his subject 
at a time, when the ot * ftontality ' was still bind¬ 
ing upon him, and when the 'memoiy picture^* had 
not yet given plane to direct observation of nature* 
On th^ death of A^ka in 232 BX-h the empire of 
the Slouryas rapidly fell to pieces: the central |H>wer 
declined, the outlying provinces asiHfrlcd their inde¬ 
pendence, mid nbouL tlue year 185 B.Cp the throne of 
Magadha [)aa»ed to the SnhgfLR. Of this dyiuisty OUT 
knowlfitf^lge ia meagrfl in the extreme. Its founder 
was Piishynmitni, who had rLiurdered Bph^dratbap the 
last of the Mfturyas, and it fippcari^ from Kfihdasa'a 
dbraroa the Mdiavikdffnimitr^ that during Puahya- 
mjtra*s icigu his son, Agimiutra, vr&i^ ruling as Viceroy 
over the Western doniJjiinna, wiLli ViiU^ aa hia capita L 

m-rnid palaeM or PcKla; a'mup «F rMt-eut ^briiwa in tfee Bira- 
hmr hillii in by and Iiik auKKsMWffii fur tbe 

Ajivika ucfitlrd i a EOiaJI monolitliM rail iLt Simitli: a thmnn 
io th^ iiitOriur oH tempin nt ; vmd wimr pwtLqfu vf 

Aton-A lunhretliLH aL f^nrht and San^alh. 

H+ t^wy\ Tk€ of Nrrt^rr in Early Aif, 

Kn^iL^li Tfnfl*iklii:>n by d. LcjcdaDi 1ft07. 
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Fkislijramjtni liiiH&elf is repute hy later write™ io 
}iave jwn^cruttd tlie Biiddliist church, but Ma 
must have been mure tohy ant: fo r- ML-epigra.ph on 
the gifttewny of the Bn rfdkist stupa tit Bhflrh ut recorda 
i ta creation N luniig^ t.tie Huprernucy of the Stt^gas, * 
and it is to the pericif! of thr^ir auprcHiacy^ also, that, 
scvcrnl of the inost irnpEnrtant inoDuiiiciit« at Saiichf 
probably bolongr iWHielv: the Secuiid mid Third Stupas 
(but not the gateway or groiuitbbaliiiitrade of tho latter) p 
the gromnl lialnstmile and stone casing of the Great 
Stapa, wUifili bad originally been of hri;:k and of much 
smaller diRiensionAt* anil pillar If Or ' 25 . Thi; aculp* 
turc of those and other moiiutiieiita of the Suuga period 
ia full of pron^ise^ but at ill i n oiueh tho same primi¬ 
tive and tuidevdoped irt^ige in which the sculpture 
of Greece vraa at the buginuing of the dth cCDtuiy B*C. 
The influence of ‘ froiitality' and of the * memory 
image * continues tn obtrude itself; the relief-work 
ia lacking iu depth; thi- attitudes of tha individual 
figurea are a^ a rule Stiff and aw'lcwiirdp and are general¬ 
ly portrHryfHl aj? sharply defined silhouettes agamst a 


* Annttiftr vetv fbtm^tinK iboeuitWPI flf ttifl 
tho bid citv of (rto* BftiOftflsxL 5 miiM from Sftflvhl, 

It U » JTtPiiu coluuiH wiLh Pwwpplitnn i»pjnd Md 

^pwnod hy ft flpiire of An in™pttofl od the 

MOflTdi thnt it wii^ irt ap m honour of ViAiiElflVft 

nftmnl Hi^llodoruo, tho son of Hloa, whP h^ m 

M An amlawiklbr fn.ni AntmlisidRP, King of TiXilft. o 
pnlra BLft^hhtu TO, tl^flu In tte fo.,rte«itli ywjr nf hlo Mlga. iho 
{nocHnlmn io of ffpectllJ value nrovilli^ thiL\ IlftU«torva- p 
hid idopted *jn Idiiiso fftith, And h» ^iulfitn^lng croniftH wtdei 
»?Hf %\wn (pnd of !Zdii «nliUT B.Cd toklng rinre betifwn this i^rt 
of Iddio ftjid the (jmk kirt^donao nf Ihr PuOflPr 
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TffB Andhbas 


neutral background; and there is rarely any effort 
made at bringing them into close mutual relationship 
one with another* On the other hand, a great advance 
is effected during this period in the modelling of the 
contours and interior details, and in many other respects, 
also, art begins to profit from the direct observation 
of nature* Here and there, the reliefs of the Sunga 
period at SanchJ, as well as at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya, 
reveal the influence which foreign, and especially Hel¬ 
lenistic ideas, were exerting on India through the 
medium of the contemporary Greek colonies in the 
Punjab ; but the art of these reliefe is essentially indi¬ 
genous in character and, though stimulated and inspired 
by extraneous teaching, is in no sense mimetic. Its 
national and independent character is attested not 
merely by its methodical evolution on Indian soil, 
but by the wonderful sense of decorative beauty which 
pervaded it and which from first to last has been the 
heritage of Indian art* 

The power of the Sungas endured for a little over 
a century, i.e*, until about the year 70 B.C*, but whether 
they were supplanted by the Kanvas or the Andhras, 
is open to question. The Andhras had long been domi« 
nant in the west and south of India, and there are 
reasons for inferring that they extended their away 
over Eastern Malwa at least two or three decades 
before the beginning of the Christian era. It was 
under their dynasty that the early school of Indian 
art achieved its zenith, and that the most splendid 
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of the Sanchi stractures were erected, viz., the four 
gateways of the Great Stupa, and the single gateway 
of the Third Stupa, all five of which must have been 
set up within a few decades of one another, ^nj^ 
Son them Gateway of the Great St upa (the earliest of 
the five) is aj^ativeJn acrmtion recording t he gift 
of one of its arcl ^raves by a certain Anamda, for eman 
of the artiS ^of the Andhra king §ri Sat akarni. Un¬ 
fortunately for the identification of this king, the title 
of Satakarni was home by many members of this dy¬ 
nasty, and it is not possible to determine which parti- 
cutar one is here designated. Hitherto he ha s general¬ 
ly bee n identified with the j ri SatakamL who was reign¬ 
ing ill the middl e of the second centar y^Bj).* and 
who is me ntioned i nJhg_NaDagh|tjtnd Hathigumpha 
ins cription s; but this v iew con flicts, not only j^th 
what is now kno^noTtheSory of Eastern Malwa 
(which in the second century B.C. was ruled by the 
Sungas and not by the Andhras), but with the history 
also of early Indian plastic art, which has recently 
been establbhed on a much firmer basis. It may now 
be regarded as practically certain that the king referred 
to is one of the Satak jiniis wbo-appear later m the 
Pautanic lists, and we ^bBX}_nskhe_^rong if we 
assign his reign to thejniddle or latter_ to^ the first 

of the Cmne o/ the AnMra Dgntiely. P' 

XXIII sq. 
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Of the moiianieutal art of thia period the gAte- 
wrtv# of SAnchf ara hy far the mmt important Burv^ivals. 
UeLwt^fin the tiraea when the grbqpd haluHtT^de of 
SiOpK 2 and the earliest^ of these gutewHyj^ Wfme erects 
ed^ it iB probable that not more than n few deoAdeB 
intervened* yet the advance made in relief work during 
iliiii abort period is most atrlkiii^. In the decoration 
of tlic gateways there is Littk of thu uluinsy, imina- 
tiiro worki£to[L4liip that ohataoteti^^ the balustrade. 
Though they exhibit considerable variety in their com- 
poBiriou and technical treatment:, their style generally 
ia nifuiitjuned at a n^futlvaly high leveh They arti 
maiiLfeatly tlm work of axperkiiced arLiaU^ whu hail 
freed thcmsclm almost entirely from the ' memory 
pictures^ of primitive art, and had Icamt how to 
portray the figurea in free and easy postures* how to 
rompo^tfl them in natural and cnTivineing groups^ how 
iu give (kpllj and a saeuse of pcr.fpecIlvK to iha picture, 
and how to expr^ their mcaaLdg both drama licalty 
and aincerely. That IlelTenistic and Western ^Uiatie 
art affected the early Indian School during the Andhra 
even more intiuialiely than it had done during the 
Suhga periodj ia evident alike from the increasing 
number of foreign motife and from the phenomenally 
rapid advance made in the matter of technique by the 
sculptor? of Malwa, But though weateni art evidently 
played a valuable role in the evolution of the early 

* tbv JSoutii Qmtswmj. 
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Indian Schw^, we miirt be catcfitl not lo cJcagRemte 
itfi importance. The nrtbts of early Tudio were quick, 
with the vetaatility of all true to profit by the 

IcsaouR which othera had to tnm:h them ; but there 
IR no more reascjn iu callmg their creations Feraian or 
Greekt than there would be in calling the modem 
fabric of 8t,. FauPs Italiau. The art which they prac¬ 
tised Wflfl eascutifllly a uatbml art, having ita root 
in the heart and in the faith of the people, ami giving 
eloquent cxprcBsTon to thcir apbritUal bulicffi and to 
their deep and intuitive aympathy with nature. Free 
alike front artificiality and idcaliam, ita purpose was 
lo glorify religion, not by seeking to embody spiritual 
ideus in terma of form, as the merlitcval art of tnduv 
was afterwards to do. but by tailing the story of B«d 
dhiam in the Bunpleat and moat expressive langnage 
which Ihe chisel of the sculptor could command; and 
it was just hecause of ita simplicity and transparent 
Hucerity that it voiced sr. truthhilly the «>iil of the 
people, ond atill continucii to make an instant appeal to 
our fcclinip. 

The mle of the Audhraa in Eaateni JIalwa was 
interrupted for a few decodes by that of the Kshoha- 
rata.R, probably towards the cod of the fimt century, 
but it wan re-estahliahed about A,D. ^ by Gantam^ 
putra Satakarei, and survived until almut A.T)- 1K>, 
when it was finally overthrowD by the Great flalrap 
Rndmdarnan. aftcT which Safiohl and Vidiffi reimuned 
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The Imperial 
Guptas 


in possession of the Western Kshatrapas^ until the 
close of the fourth century, when both Malwa and 
Surashtra were annexed to the Gupta Empire, 

The Kshatrapas of Western India, including the 
family of the Eshaharatas as well as the later Satraps, 
were of foreign origin and, as their name® implies, 
were in the position of feudatories to a supreme power, 
that power being, first the Scytho-Parthian, and later 
the Eushan empire of the North-West. In Eastern 
Malwa itself these Satraps do not appear on the scene 
until after the establishment of the Eushan Empire, 
and the only remains at Sanchi in which any connexion 
with the suzerain ^ower of the n orth can be traced 
are a few sc ulptures in the Eushan style f rom Mathura, 
one of wliich bears an inscription of t he year 28, in the 
reign of the King Shahi Vas ishha. 


The &upia or early medimval period 

Although the rapid expansion of the Gupta power 
under Samudragupta had brought the W'estern Ksha¬ 
trapas into contact with it as early as the middle of 

r Coins of the following Kshatrapa lungs have been foimd at 
Balichi; Vijayagena, Budrasena II, ViAvasimha BhartridamiiDL, 
Viivasona, Eudfaniihha II, Rudraaena III. 

^ The title * Kahatrapa ’ { = Greek aaTpamjq ) signified in 
India, as in Persia, a viceroy of the King of Kings *, The higher 
title of muhak^haJi^ra-pG or ‘ Great Satrap * was often homo by the 
ruling Satrap, while his heir-apparent was styled ^ Kahatrapa\ 
The Western Kshatrapas appear to have been known commonly' 
to the Indiana as ^akas. C/, Rapson, op. cit,, p. C. and p. CL f. 
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the fourth century, it was not until the close of that 
century that the actual annexation of Eastern and 
Western Malwa was achieved by Chandiagupta II. 
An echo of this e mperor*s conqu est occurs in an inscrip¬ 
tion carved on the balustrade of th e Great Stupa, 
dated in the year 93 of the Gupta e ra, that is, in A.D. 
il2-13. It records the gift by one of Chandragiipta*s 
officers namedT^mraki id^a» anpaLcntly a man of 
very high rank, of a viPage called Ilvara vasaka and 
of a su m of money to the Ary a-S^gha or commuiiity 
of the faith ful at the great vikara or -Convent of Kaka- 
nada-bota, f or the purpose of , feeding mendicants 
{bkikshm) and maintaining lam ps.^ 

In A.E. 413 Kumaragupta succeeded Chandra- 
gupta 11, and was himself succeeded by Skanda- 
gupta in 455* It was in the reign of the latter 
emperor that the Gupta Empire was overrun 
by invading hosts of I^ ite Huns, and shorn of 
parts of its nort h-western_ dominions. Eastern Malwa, 
however, w^as still j uncongaerad in the reign of 
Skandagnpta^s nephe w, Budhagupta, an d it was not 

^ Of. Fleet, a /, m, No. 4; Cat. Qupta Coins, p. 

XXXV, The Guptu occupation, of Vidi^ is also attested 
epii^aphs in the eaves of the Udayagifi hill, four miles from Ranchi. 
One of them records the dedication made hy a feudatory manarSjR 
during the reign of Cliandragupta- 11 in A.T>. 401 (Fleet, C. i. i.. 
Ill, p. 25) ; the other commemorates the excavatioi- of the cave 
by a minister of Chaudragupta, who came here in company with 
the king, who was * seeking to conquer the whole world. Fleet, 
ifrid, p. 36. Cf. Rapson, op. pp. CL fF. 


Budhagupta 
jUffo Bhanugupta 
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Tintil iCler A.D. 510 wben^ Gapta priacR BLiaugaptu 
w known t«> have held eastern Malwa it hecaiBH 
feudatory^ to the Hnn King, Turuoiana. 

Thfi rule of the Gaptoo loated for litlle more tbau 
a hunilml and fifty yearSp but it marlra in aiauy res¬ 
pects the most brillbuat and sLrikiii^ of aU epocb;s la 
Indian history. It was the age wbea the thought 
and genia9 of tho Indian people awakeucil, and when 
there was an outburst of mental aoti^nty Hnch aa has 
mv^T aixwe been equalled. \Khit precisely were the 
causes which nndHrhiy tlim audden development of the 
uatiooal intellect^ we cannot aav, any mora thaii we 
mn Ksy what brought obout aimilar deve'opmenta in 
the golden age of Gjfeece or in Italy during the Renaia- 
bonce. Possibly, contact with otlier clvilifiatioue uiny 
have had Momething to do with it; for duriag this 
e|]OLb there was close intornmlraR with the Hiisamau 
Empire of Perak, and there was intcrcOLLTSC abo with 
CliicuL and the Eomou Empire. Possibly, toOt the 
invusiozis of barbarian mvm and the mrPFflrinfp! they 
inlliotcd may have been contribating facte ni ; fut 
Northern India had sutlercd luug beneath the yoke of 
i BliEcLVi;ii|KtA In nwntlijticd in an of A.U. 5L0-I U 

rrnmnfimorato* H chU>l ll■ln^d OpTwnija^ ^hi> foJi m *4i vt-ty funiouA 
b^tt^O' whHe hy iht iiifJf* of BhanUl^uptn. TTi# battle 

fRfenreU wi UAj tw ciii£ Id BhAnu^tTpta 

by Torjunlea. 
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the KuaLAns, as wall as of the Parthisnfl and SoytUiaus. 
\\1iat€ver tha cjuimi* inay have bwn, tbs efTecta of tbo 
MW ulialleTtual Wtality were nmuspii iious nod far* 
renching. In tbe political HpherB they reaylted in 
reniiiantiitin^ the Imperial idmi, which bad been t1»r* 
mant elnce the time of the Mauryafl, and the outcome 
of this idea was the ooosoHdatinii of au etupite which 
embraced the whole of Xortbem India as far Kontb 
as the Narmada rieer. In the sphere of raligiuii, the 
jiRw artivitv found eKpraasion in the revival of Brahma* 
uisiu, and along with firubmanisTFii in the lev'ival of 
Sanskrit, which was the eaewd language of the Brah* 
mans. It was during this period tliat Kalidasa—the 
Shakespeara of ludia-wrote hia immortal plays,' and 
that other farnous dramas were produced; and during 
this period, also, that the Pum^ were finally redact¬ 
ed, that the laws of llanu took their present form, 
and that mathematics and astronomy reached thair 
highest perfection. Thus, the Gupta age markial a 
re-awakening—a true ' BeiiaiB3ari.ee '—of the Indian 
int^ect; and the new intollectualism was refleotod in 
arohitcctum and the format ivu arts as much as in 
other spheres of knowledge and thought. Indeed, it 
is precisely in their iiitellectnal qualitiw—in their 
logical thought and logical beauty—that the architec* 
lure and ismlpture of the Gupta age aland pre-eminent 


>Tliv ro*iau-y round ViJiAu mnrt hsTn bMO ^ 

KslIttSRa, Mane pMvap'i In whew drentw asjr w*ll here wen 
iofpirvd by tb? moniiiniiftffltiTi 
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in the bi^tory nf Indian arti und tlmt they teniiiid ne 
in many itspccte of the owation* of Grew© night hiuidied 
ynnm lairlier or of Itnly ft thonsnna yeara Iftt^r. 

Of Eiftrly Indiiiu att the Jenynoto. sw 1 have ftl- 
raady woru spontAneoiiH uatnialiam and sim- 

plirity. In the more ftdvnnijed and cultured age of 
the Guptas tlicae qualities were brought under the con¬ 
straint of risason, and art beoama more foimal, more 
aelf-coasciouH and mors complex. Neceasarily it l™t 
much of thfl naivety and charm of the earliec work, 
but it gained in qualitire which appealed to the con- 
jjcioua mlfillect as weU aa to th« subooosoioiis lesthtths 
stuiflO : in symmetry aud proportion, for exaruplc ; 
iu the jrtruc.'tuial propri«t.y of Sts fomw; in the reason¬ 
ed restraint of oriijimcnt and in the definltitm of detail. 
In another important feature, alao, the nrfc of the Gupta 
period differed redically from all that had gone before. 
For, whereas the Early School had regarded the fbrma- 
live arts merely os a valuable medium in whirh tu 
narmte the kgt'uds and history of its fmth. in the 
Gupta age a closer contact was establbihed between 
thought and Art, and sculptor and painter aliko essayed 
to give aftieulate oKpreasion to their spiritual and 
uiuotional ideas by tranabitiiu; them into teiTOS «f form 
and oolotu'. The types of the Buddha which this 
produced and in which it succeeded in oombmmg 
beauty of definition with ii spirit of calm and peaceful 
(lontenipktion are among the greotest caintributioj^ 
whirh India bft" made to the ’ftorld’s Art, 
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The * Renaissance ’ of India did not come to ah 
end with the break-up of the Gupta power, not was it 
limited by the geographical boundaries of that Empire. 
Its influence was felt, not only throughout the length 
and breadth of India, but in coimtries far beyond, and 
the strength which it had gathered in the fourth and 
fifth centuries did not exhaust itself until the close 
of the seventh. These three centuries of India’s Re¬ 
naissance (circa A.D. 350-650) are commonly known 
as the ‘ Gupta period,’ though during the latter half 
of this period the Guptas themselves were reduced to 
a petty principality in Eastern India. 

For two generations Northern India lay under 
the yoke of the Huns, and it was not until A,D. 528 
that their power was shattered by the victories of 
Baladitya and Ya^odharman ' over Mihiragula—the 
blood-thirsty and ruthless successor of Torama^a, 
who well earned for himself the title of ‘the Attila 
of India.’ Then followed a period of quiescence, while 
the country was recovering from the savagery of the 
barbarians. During this period, which lasted until 
the beginning of the 7th century, there was no para 
mount authority in Northern India capable o, weld¬ 
ing together the petty states, and the latter were pro¬ 
bably too weak and exhausted by their sulfeiings to 
make a bid for imperial dominion.^ The ideals. 


1 About A.D. 550 Saiichi may Lave been included in the domi- 
nioaa of the Kalachuri dynasty. Coins of K^butaaia m “at 
dynasty h&ve been found at Bhiisa (-4* S* 1p* 
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however, of GupU i:ultiire, though necessarily weakened^ 
weifl still vital fonea in the life of the people, oon- 
tinumg to tnarkifest theroseWea alike in their scisnee, 
their literature aad the^ art i and it needed but the 
agency of a etrong; bfoievoleiit govcnunent to bring 
them once Trtoro to thdr Ml fruition. In Northern 
India, this agency was found in the goTommont of 
Harsba of Thanesar (A.D. 60G-G47}|^ who within five 
and a half years of hh accession establiahed an empire 
almost coterminous with that of the Guptas^ and for 
thirty-five ytiara more governed it with all the anctgy 
and brilliancy that had distinguisTied tluiir nile. The 
art of the Sth and 7th centuries is represented at Sanehl 
nioinly by detached images^ which the viaitor will find 
described in the catalogue of the local museurtL For 
the most part, they are infiisod with the sania spirit of 
calm qunteinplationp of aliaost divine peaces OS the 
images of the fourth and fifth oanturiis, but they have 
lost the beauty of dfifinitioii which the earlier artists 
strove to preiervo, and, though StiU gwweful and elC' 
gant, tend to become stereotyped and artificial. The 
Bcuipture of this age* os we know fmm the cavea at 
Ajauta, was not on so high a Uvel as painting, and 
as a means of decoration waa probably less populair 

^ At lliw timB Eutem vrm bdd tv Iab Lit*r GuptJu,.. 

trf wbom Dflvspipta and 3fi4d±tav4>giijitA &£4 the na«t pn^m Client. 
Ilvviiipiptii EDOt Ku dfiath Ml thB hindi ot Bfli^T»nlhitnAi ihn elder 
Ijrntter of IlitrALA; MidhsTefaptK ft (euiiUfctfltry of the latter* 
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than the sister art. At Sanchi, unfortunately, no trace 
is left of the paintings which once adorned the monas¬ 
teries and chapels, and only those who know the gran¬ 
deur of the Ajan^a decorations, can appreciate what a 
vast difference the presence of such paintings must have 
made to these buildings. 

Later MedicBval Period 

From the time of Harsha onwards, until A.D. 1023, 
when the Punjab was occupied by Mahmud of 
Ghazna, Northern India was left practicaUy immune 
from foreign aggression^ and free therefore to work 
out her own destiny. During these four centuries 
no need was felt of a central power to oppose the com¬ 
mon foe ; there was no voluntary cohesion among the 
many petty states; and, with one single exceptmn, no 
sovereign arose vigorous enough to impose his wi 
upon his neighbours. It was a period, m fact, of stagna¬ 
tion, when the energy of the country was largely 
sipated in internecine strife. The only ruler, so ^ 
as we know, who rose superior to his age and surround¬ 
ings was Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj, who between the 
years A D. 840-90 made himself master of an empire 
which extended from the Sutlej to Bihar and which 
was maintained intact by his successors Mahendrapala 
and Bhoja II. In this empire, Eastern Malwa, which 
was then ruled by the Paramara dynasty, is known to 

1 Cf. Vincent SmitR, E. B. 1., pp. 322 and 357. 
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TfiE CaiLrETi 
vlr AMfjL- 


I^TEflL mJlLKViiL 
Aar 


Iiavft been iocJiidf^ the elcKBe of the Stb cfintiLiyi bnt 
tie power of tin PiatiliJlJiibB of Kun 3 iij rapidly deolined 
during thfi Farlj decadea of tifl following centuiy, and 
by tho time tiat Raji Mnfija (A.D. ^H m) came to 
itliroDiOj ISaaiem IVf^lwa appears to kave 
iLa independeuce ftud to have become the predominant 
Jn Central IndJa^ Both JIniija and hia n^pphew^ 
the celebrated Eliojn, who reigned over Malwa for 
more than 50 years {A-D. 993-10®), were liberal patxona 
of literature and art^ and thenu-tii ves wxitorjJ of no small 
ability^ A reputed monutnent nf tho latter king, that 
may have preserved liia name, was the gmat Ebojpiir 
lake to the S* of Bhopalp. whitli was drained in the 
Sfteenth contury by order of one uf the Muhammadan 
kings. With the death of Bhoja,. about X.D. 1€53, 
the power of the Paramojiia declinedr and, though the 
dyaaHty fnirvived at Dhiir, Malwa passed during the 
twelfth century into the poRsesaion of the Ohakfcya 
hingH of AnhilwaraA With the auli^^cpient history of 
thia district we need not here concern oiiiHeIv''es* for at 
Sa£cshj there une no Buddhist edifices of so lato a datCr 
and it is pitibuble that the Bnddhiflt religion, whieli 
Lad already been lorgcdy merged into Hindu tlied 
out in Central India about that time. 

Of the amhiteoture and sciilpturo of this Later 
Medieeval period there aro various examples at Sfiuchl,. 
including the whole group of stnurtiirea on the Ea^^tern 

s Thft miy hivii at^tjTwnr^ rej^fkL for jv tSino 

11 ■' f *. ** *“ pOTWwton of D«ta. 

pilii tifrihlr (A.D. 1£17.]^0‘), 


* 
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terrace^ numbered from 43 to 50^ besides a vast array 
of detached carvings, small votive stupas, statues and 
the like. One and all bear witness to the rapidly de^ 
dining purity both of the Buddhist religion and of 
Buddhist art, but it is in Temple 45, which is by far 
the most pretentious monument of this epoch, that the 
visitor will most quickly recognise the overwhelming 
influence which Hinduism had exercised on Buddhism 
before the 11th century A.D., and it is in the same 
temple that he will best appreciate the wide gulf which 
separates this architecture from that of the Gupta age. 
During the later mediaeval times architecture aspired 
to greater magnificence and display, but what it gained 
in grandeur (and the gain in this respect was undeniably 
great), it lost in its aesthetic quality. There is no 
longer the same sense of proportion and of balance 
between form and ornament, which was so conspicuous 
in Gupta work. The purely decorative impulse which 
the Gupta artist had kept under the control of reason, 
reasserts itself, and ornament is allowed to run riot, 
destroying thereby the unity and coherence of the 
design. Carving loses its plasticity and vitality, and 
cult images become stereotyped and lifeless mere 
symbols, as it were, of religion, devoid alike of spiri¬ 
tuality and of anatomical definition, 

Sdnehi in mc^rn times 

From the 13th century onwards Sanchi appears 
to have been left desolate and deserted. The city of 
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Vidida Lad fallen to niin during the Gupta period and 
had "besii superseded by Bhilsa (Bhailasvfimin); bat, 
thougL the latter town played ao importaut port in 
local history duiiug Muhammadan times, and though 
it was thrice sacked by Mesdem coaquerora and its 
temples destroyed for a fourth time in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, yet amid all this devaatation tie monuments 
of SaSchl, in spite uf their prominent position on a hill 
only five miles away, were left nnacathed, and when 
redweovered by Gen. Taylor in 1818, proved to bo in a 
remarkably good state nf preaervation. At that time 
three of the gateways of the Great StUpa weie still 
standing erect, and the southern one was lying where it 
had fallen; the great dome was intact; and a portion 
of the balustrade on the summit was still tn srtu.’ The 
second mnl third stupas were also well preserved, 
and there w«o romaina of eight minor stupas, besides 
other buildings, in the vininity of the Second Btupa, 
but no Twoid of their condition exists. The beauty 
and unique character of these Tuonumente was imme¬ 
diately reeognTsed,and from 1819 onwards there appeared 
various notes, iDustiations and monographs dea- 
criptive of their architBctme and seulptare, though too 
often marred by the fanciful ideas or inaccuracies of the 
anthora.‘ Most notable among these works were 

'8w J, Buisesi, Tit tfrigt Siipa al 

.»> J?. A, fi., J»a. 1002, pp. 20-46. irheir* a lavginot u 

girtnoftlHi hwtcjy flf Uki JiltidaM 1816. 

»A litl (jf tbww pnbUMtitWB » (prm at the wnl or tbi* 

g\iii5e-bonk. 
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Cunningham’s Bhiha Tofes (1854), Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship (1868) and Gen. Maisey’s Sdnchi and its 
Remains (1892). But the widespread interest which 
the dscovery and successive accounts of the stupas 
excited, proved lamentably disastrous to the monuments 
themselves ; for the site quickly became a hunting-ground 
for treasure-seekers and amateur archaeologists, who, 
in their efforts to probe its hidden secrets or to enrich 
themselves from the spoils supposed to be hidden there, 
succeeded in half demolishing and doing irreparable 
harm to most of the structures. Thus, in 1822, Capt. 
Johnson, the Assistant Political Agent in Bhopal, opened 
the Great Stupa from top to bottom on one aide, and 
left a vast breach in it, which was the cause of much 
subsequent damage to the body of the structure and 
of the collapse of the Western Gateway and portions 
of the enclosing balustrade. The same blundering 
excavator was probably responsible, also, for the partial 
destruction of the Second and Third Stupas, which until 
then had been in perfect repair. Then, in 1851, Major 
(afterwards Gen. Sir) Alexander Cunningham and Capt. 
F. C. Maisey together contributed to the general spolia¬ 
tion of the site by hasty excavations in several of the 
monuments, and, though they succeeded in recovermg 
a most valuable series of relic caskets' from the Second 
and Third Stupas, their discoveries scarcely coinpen- 
sated for the damage entailed in their operatio^. 
During all these years the idea of repairing and preserving 
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these incomparable structures for the sake of future 
generations seems never to have entered anyone s 
head, and, though in 1869 (as an indirect result of a re¬ 
quest by Napoleon III for one of the richly carved gates) 
casts of the East Gate were prepared and presented to 
the principal national museums of Europe, it was not 
until 1881, when still more havoc had been wrought 
by the neighbouring villagers or by the ravages of the 
ever encroaching jungle, that the Government bethought 
itself of safeguarding the original structures. In that 
year Major Cole, then Curator of Ancient Monuments, 
cleared the hill-top of vegetation and filled the great 
breach in the Main Stupa made by Capt< Johnson 
nearly sixty years before, and durmg the two following 
years he re-erected at the expense of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment the fallen gates on the south and west, as well as 
the smaller gate in front of the Third Stupa. No 
attempt, however, was made by him to preserve the 
other monuments which .were crumbling to ruin, to 
exhume from their debris the monasteries, temples and 
other edifices which cover the hill-top around the Great 
Stupa, or to protect the hundreds of loose sculptures 
and inscriptions lying’ on the site. These tasks, which 
involved operations far more extensive than any pre¬ 
viously undertaken, were left for the writer to carry 
out between 1912 and 1919- The building which 
were at that time visible on the hill-top were the Great- 
Stupa, Temple 31, and parts of Buildings 43,45 and 46- 
For the rest, the whole site was buried beneath such 
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deep accumulations of debris and so overgrown with, 
jungle, that the very existence of the majority of the 
monuments had not even been suspected. The first 
step, therefore, was to clear the whole enclave of the 
thick jungle growth in which it was enveloped. Then 
followed the excavation of the areas to the south and 
east of the great Stupa, where it was evident that a 
considerable depth of debris lay over the natural rock, 
and where, accordingly, there was reason to hope (a 
hope which has since been abundantly justified) that 
substantial remains might be found. The buildings 
which have been exposed to view in the southern part 
of the site are for the most part founded on the living 
rock ; but those in the eastern area constitute only the 
uppermost stratum, beneath which there still lie buried 
the remains of various earlier structures. These I was 
well content to leave to the spade of some future explorer, 
having satisfied myself by trial diggings at different 
points that they are mainly monastic dwellings similar 
in character to those already brought to light in other 
parts of the enclave and likely, therefore, to add but 
little to our present knowledge of the monuments. 

' The third task was to put one and all of the monu¬ 
ments into as thorough and lasting a state of 
as was practicable. Most important and most difficult 
of achievement among the many meastmes whic t 
task entailed have been: first, the dismantling and 
reconstruction of the whole south-west quadrant of the 
Great Stupa, which was threatening to collapse, and 
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the restoration of the stairway, berm and harmika 
balustrades; secondly, the preservation of Temple 18, 
the ponderous coluimis of which were leaning at perilous 
angles, and had to be reset in the perpendicular and 
established on secure foundations; and, thirdly, the 
repair of Temple 45, which had reached the last stage 
of decay and was a menace to anyone entering its 
shrine. Other measures that are also deserving of 
particular mention, are the rebuilding of the long retain¬ 
ing wall between the central and eastern terraces; 
the reconstruction of the dome, balustrades and crown¬ 
ing umbrella of the Third Stupa; the re-roofing and 
general repair of Temples 17, 31 and 32; the effective 
drainage (involving the relaying of the old fragmentary 
pavement) of the area around the Great Stupa ; and the 
improvement and beautifying of the site generally by 
roughly levelling and turfing it and by the planting 
of trees and flowering creepers. 

Finally, there remained the question of protecting 
the numerous movable antiquities which lay scattered 
about the site. For this purpose a small but adequate 
museum was built, where sculptures, inscriptions and 
architectural JEragments could all be duly arranged 
and catalogued, and where the visitor could find plans, 
photographs and other materials to assist him in the 
study of these unique monuments. 


cnAPTfia in. 


the great stCpa^ 


The foregoing cliapter will, I iiope, havu served 
to give tie visitoi mch infomiatiDn as lie needs re¬ 
garding the history of SitLchl, the character of tlio 
variona achoola of art reprEseated here, and the mea* 
surea taken in recent yeam for the exploration and 
pieservation of the site. 1 ahall now mHim to the 
eummit of the hill and resnniB my description of the 
MonuTnente. with the Great Stfipa as my starting point 
Primarily, let. it be explained, a tapna were fim W moirnda 
or tumnli, and there w no reason to suppoe* that pnor 


1 “Tom” » « waruiit A^lmUiui tw* ilfliived (r™ 
tl.li PrSkFitronn rfstSpj. In a JSTI 



In Norml. It “ fiillHl ft Cftllllffap ft wrsria T ^ 

Bio^etTlrtap er tttmulu* t«t ^.S'?" j" 

MDOlnwy uf *nY kind la tli* cwnti? ” 

knawn an afti/fl f» mouaJ) sad dw> of Uw** 

MAd U w.fa “ tlta maund of Ui« mothww.Ia- 

Fgr lha of tl)o MOftmcUcm Jind iSl ^flifrtr 

3 fdlfifa*/o. 1 .- 169 .qq: Divyiv*«lliiii, p. 344 

T«ri9, Cb- xlll; H, A, OldfieW, Sfe^AM/wm .Vipol, n, pp, SUMS t 

To<i£b«r, L’drt yfieo boitddhi^*.. I»P- M-W- 


1911 
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to of A&)ka they had acquired any specially 

_^^d_c^gigct er amo^~~th e Buddhist^ from the 

^mej howeve r, that A^ka divided up the body-relics 
of the Bud d ha and ^^ec tg^ stupas to enshrine them 
m^Hhe principal cities of hm realm (he is credited with 
having erected 84,000 of them !)j the r^lioratiipa became 

■ _ object of^ cult-worship^ an d later on stup as were 

^ erected to enshrine hoIy Hcelics other than those _qf the 
TBuddha^ himself or even to mark some specially sacred 
_ spot; a nd in no long time^h e mere de dication of a stupa 
with or without relics , came to be regarded as a work of 
merit which ^ould ^ ing its author a step nearer to 
.salvation . 

^ stands', the Great Stupa (PL I) consists 

of an . ahnost hemispherical dome truncated 

near the top and surrounded at its base by a lofty 
terrace (tmdhi)^ which served in ancient days as a 
processional path (pradakskii^a patka)^ access to which 
was provided by a double flight of steps (sapdna) built 
against it on the southern side. Encircling the monu¬ 
ment on the ground level is a second procession path, 
enclosed by a massive balustrade (v^ika) of stone. 
This balustrade, which is of plain design unrelieved by 
carvings of any kind, is divided into four quadrants by 
entrances set approximately at the cardinal points, 
each one of which is adorned by a gateway (^oraita) 
lavishly enriched with reliefs on both the inner and 
outer sides. It has commonly been supposed that the 
Great Stupa was erected, just as it stands, together 
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with the colmnn near the Southern Gateway, in the 
reign of the Maurya Emperor Afoka, that the balustrade 
aroimd its base was approximately contemporary with 
the body of the building, and that the gateways were 
erected in the course of the 2nd century B.C. These 
suppositions have proved to be erroneous. The original 
stupa, which was moat probably built by A4oka a little 
• before the column was erected, was a structure of brick 
of about half the diameter of the present stupa, and it 
was not until about a century later that this original 
stupa was encased in stone and brought to its present 
dimensions, and that the balustrade was built around 
its base while it was not until the latter part of the 
first century before the Christian era that the four 
gateways were erected/® Of the form and construction 
of the original stupa little is known, as it had evidently 
suffered much wanton damage between the time of its 
erection and the time when the stone envelope was 
added. It is noteworthy, however, that the bricks 
used in it measure 16^X10*^x3^, and thus correspond 
approximately in size with the bricks employed in other 
structures of the Maurya epoch. It may also be inferred 
that it was roughly hemispherical in shape, with a 
raised terrace encompassing its base and a wooden 
railing and a stone umbrella crowning its summit. 

1 In the time of A^oka, when the brick stupa was built, the 
floor level wa^t some 4 feet lower than in the ^tihga period, when the 
baluatrade was constructed. 

* Por the history of this stupa in detail, see the writer^® account 
m Tht MoAument^ oj Part I. 
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ADl^m03T of 

£^.TYELiQfZ 


ScTcraJ piec&ij nf an umbrelk, probably belangitig 
to this stupa, w«rB fonnd in the debrU on thci plateau. 
They are relieved by mmt ddicatelj defined ribs radiat¬ 
ing on their under aide, ihs workmaoship diBpIaying 
a1] that eJcqukite prooision which chametexiaaa evary 
loiown speciEzien of the masons' craft in the Slanrya age^, 
and which has probably never bean surpassed in the 
atone earviug uf any conntiy^ 

With the addition of the stone envelope the diameter 
of the stupa was increased to over l!iO foct and ita height 
to about 54 feet. * This later en^lope to the dome was 
conatructod hy the simple and natural process of building 
a thick encitoLing wall at a given distance from the 
orjglnaJ gtructujne, and, aa it nma cunr»B by courae, filling 
in the interval between the i'nm with heavy rubble atones. 
Proebely the same prooesa . wns, m wo shall presently 
aec, adopted in the enlargement of the Apsidal Temple 
40p which was efifected about the aams time. Some 
writers hove described the Gr^t Stupa aa u dome rnsLing 
on a lofty pUnthi aa if the plinth hnd been couatmeted 
be-fore the dome was raised above it. This di^ription 
ia apt to be misleading , rbr the dome waa first built in 
ita entirety* with its sides carried down to the ground 
Invel, and the terrace was theu added to it, without any 
bond between the masonry* Over the masonry couiaes 
of buth dome and tenoco was laid a thick cwt of conc rete, 

^ liae word umnI in P&H far enUr^ing a atOpi, bj the AdditJ^ja 
ofoEH QT mam covclDpoi Ei 
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finitflicd off, no doubt, with finet plaster and posably 
liirLbellisbed with swags of garlands in rslicf hanging 
ffom piujocttng honw- Brood pstchas of this concrete 
still adhere to the iace of the stonework on three aides 
of the dome ; on the fourth slda in the eonlh-west 
quadrant) it was broken away when the stapa was opened 
by Captain Johnson in 

‘ When the body of the stupa was complete, the 
fiiBt adinnet to be added to it wos the indiapcnsable naateua 
tailing and the umbrella on the saminit, many pieces 
of which wore recovered in the writer'a eicavations and 
have been restored to their original positions. They 
are of the saniE form bu* proportionately larger in sefflle 
than the balustrade and umbrella on the Bummit of 
StQpa 3. Supporting the shaft of the umbrella was a 
pedestal which in this case took the form of 

a heavy atoiiH boi, with a lid measuring 5 ft. T in. in 
diam, and I ft. 0 in. high, in which the relics were once 


preacTved. 

Following thn crowning pinimcle and balustrade, 
the next addition to the stupa was the inaasive boluafcrade 
(tediha) On the ground level. As in the 0006 of other 
balustrades ond oftha gateways, each of the stone posts 
(MoftAffl). cross-bars (aSin). and copinge appear 

to have been gifts of different donom, whose namea can 
atill be seen incised in early Brahml characters upon 


I tfomiW, a diminutive of lit. ‘a * ■? 

ita «(!« mawiiftliu pwlflirtnl M tlw top uf * «*tup* tD wAleb 

tbo tilmft of the cmlirtJtii (sAteffrirjtMif*) was eet. 
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tLetn. rroni the fact that this T>aliigtmd« wag the gift 
of iso many iMoreut people, Fetguaaoa estimated that it 
must have taiftn at least, a century to ercci, hat this 
estimate is wholly excessive; for there mvist have been 
lAi^e nnmhers of Buddhiats flocting to the great dty of 
V)di.<a imtl thence mahing pilgrimages to this sacred 
site, and it may weE Lave been that the whole tailing was 
completed in a. single decade or less. 

ATtbough built of atone, the design of this balustrade 
its iiianifes.tly copied from a wooden prototype, and it is 
worthy of note that the jointa between thn coping atones 
am cut at the Hlant, as wood wouJd natuoiIH" be cut. 
anti not vertically, as one wonhl eipeot stone to be. 
At the time when it was erected, amhitectum in this 
part of fndia was still mninly of wood, and the inSuence 
of woiHlen forms is viaihlB in all the litbic construction 
of this age. Besides th e manyjAort donative records 
jjp early Brabnii characters carved on this balustrade 
there are two later inscriptions of the Gupta period which 
bossMB considerable interest. The earlier of these is 
engraved OH the top cross-bar (outoicln) ip the second 
row immediately to the south of the Easr Gateway. 
It is dated in the Gupta era &3 (A.D. 412 IS) and has 
already been notiecd (p. 17 stipru) iu oonncclion with 
the conquest of Baste rn ^wa by Glmndragupta U. 
The second inscription, which is on thu outside of the 
u^l^lfeToss-bar in the fourth row to the south of the 
East Gateway, is dated in the year ISl (A.D. 45(b51), 
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It rooorda the ffift by thu Liy-woraliippcr Ham- ^ 

v^uini of certain isujm ef money io the Aiya-S*i^ha 
at the great vihara of KAkanadahotfL fur the purpose of 
fcerling one mendtoont it) day Hy day and of main- 

taining lampa in the Jewel-hou^ ” and in the place 
whero tlie images of the four Budrlhaa ara aeatod, irC.f 
in the jfradak^hU<s pail^a ot the Great Stops. 

The procesaional path (prad^^hha p^tha) ijiAide 
this balnwteide h paved with large atone slabs hflariug 
votive recordH^ It was aionud this pathp os well as 
around the terraesa above p that monks and lay^wor¬ 
shippers used to p€irforai ptiulakski^ or devoHonal 
walk, keeping the stilps always on their right hand 
as they processed.* 

The third addition to the stnpa woa the huIuuLrado 
ftankhig the Stairs and encompassing the tRirace. That Staixwax anv 
balustnidc k relatively small and is distinguiiihBd from 
the ground balustrade by its more refined treatmont 
and by thn sculptures which decorate its upright pillars. 

The newel poats at the foot of the stairsp which were 
both imbedded in the ground and mortised to the kerb- 
stones^ are longer than the other lualimtcra and dlstin^ 
guished from them by relatively elaborate carving on 
three of their faces. The other balnsteni are fixed into 
a kerb-stouo and are adorned on their outer face with 
ouB complete and two half medallions (paTtchaJera)^ 

• Huilflhi li^ usuntly Ihrw tifa^ imoWl a fltup* W ihlfofi^p 

bill In QbihlkiiQA m TOWA tit br wAy of tba>’ will ^fowm 7^ 

14 ci l^Tfia lOS prad^k*h\i^ ’ 

^ DGA/M 4 
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Hciilpturcd in relief with lotus ami Other florul or aoimal 
designs. The pliiiimfl»3 of the inner face is relieved 
only at the top and bottom by two half diaos devoid of 
caiTiag. 

It reniaini to add that in old dayn the baluHtrades 
and gatowayw of the Great Stupa (to bo described in the 
neit chapter) were colnitml red. The body of the 
Stupa was probably white, with the garlands (if garlands 
there were) around tlie dome picked out in colour or gilt. 

Who was respoivHible for the wanton destruction 
of the original hrick atupn of Afoka and when precbcly 
the great work of reoonstructioa was carried out, is not 
known, but it aecina probable that the author of the 
former was Puabyamittaj the first of the Suii^a kings 
(184-148 B.C,), who was notorious for hie hostility to 
Buddhism, and that the restoraition was affected by 
Agoimitra or his immediate auccessor. We shall sno 
pKseutly in connection with the Afoka Pillar (p. IdS) 
that hardly less than a centufy could have elapsed 
between the time wheu that p filar was erected (a few 
yeais after the stftpa) and the time when the ground 
balufltiadc was ael up. On the other band, it U clesr 
from the style of the lettering employed in the early 
Brahmi inscriptions on the ground lialustrade that 
it must have been put up well before the clww of the 
2nd century B.C. We cannot, tharcfotc, be far wrong if 
are refer it to the third quarter of that century. 


OHAPTBB IV 


THE GATEWAYS OF THE GEEAT STtJPA, ETC. 
Tlie last of the additions to this remarkable stupa, 


and its crowning glory withal, are theelaborate and 
richly carved gateways or 


Chbohologiou 

BESGBlPTlOiH 



which front the entrances between the four quadrants 
of the rail, and present a striking contrast with the mas¬ 
sive simplicity of the structure behind them. The first 
of the four to be erected was the one at the South 
Entrance, in front of the steps by which the terrace 
was ascended, and then followed, in chronological order, 
the Northern, the Eastern and the Western.* It is 
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piobable^ however that not many vEajM mtervewd 
I>QtwKflii tiho builiiing of the iSoiithem and Western 
gateways ; fot the right piliat of the latter was the gift 
of the same donor as the midtlle architrave of the former,^ 
of ^^Balaniitrai tho pnipil of Aya-Cbiid*^^^ 
south pillar of the Eastern Gateway and the aorth pillar 
of the Weatom Gateway were also the ipfts of the same 
donor: N^gapiya, a banker of Aehavada and resident 
of Kurars, All four gatevrays were of eimilar das^ign—^ 
the work of carpeninra nitber than of Stone TTUisoiifl, 
and the marvel iathat erectionH of thia kind, conatnictnd 
on principles wholly unsuited to work in atonep should 
have aurvived in meh remarkable pre^rvation for neatly 
two thduaand yeara. The best preserved is the Northern 
(PL n)j which hLLII rut'uiiei most of its ornamental Ggurcs 
and enables the visitor to racojiBtruct in his mindV «yo 
the original appearance of them alL Each gateway 
was composed of two square piUarB aurmounted by 

capitals, which in their turn siippoited a auperstruettm? 

of three architraves with volute endHp Beparating 
the liichitnivf!^ from OHO another were four square 
blocks^ or dies^ set In. paira vertically above the capltalsj. 
and between each pair of blocks wtsce three short uprights, 
the open spaces between them btiiug occupied by a 
vurifdy of figures in the round. The capitals were 
adorned with standing dwarfs or elephants or 
with the fon^Cronts of lions^ set back to back in 

1 Thrt lioTUf on the gRtrrsray nio Jiwi 

ttfT idftrfor copww, uf tha lifiiw fln tlia Aiobit TOEumn Imrd by- 
Obter^Q thnt they •« pfoviifid with fivs fully dffvelcipwi (Jaw* I 
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Pcrsepolitan foation; and springing from the 
iibiiuiiei aa tlic capitals and acting aa aupporta 
ta the projecting tiud^ of the lowest areliitravaa 
were Caryatid Hgnre^ of gracaful ami pleading oatHne, 
though ill-deaigi^iCd to fulfil the functbikal piirpofiH? fnr 
which they were intended. These Cary-Atid figures 
wore fkiry spirits or who played the part of 

giuLfrliana and ware portrayed in the orthodox nttltiido 
holding on to the bimgh of a treCr^ Simitar fairies of 
smaller proportions stood on the architravoa imnimdiate' 
1y aboYQ them^ with lions or elephAuts set on the vulutes 
at their sides, while in the other opsn spacnes l>atwean 
the arohitrAvas were figuros of horsement elephants and 
their riders, and tions, winged or otherwise. A ombus 
feature of the horsas and riders^ as well as of on& of the 
small yc^hi^l$ mentioned aboira is that they were 
provided with two faoea, so that they might look, 
.Tamis-Uke^ in both directions- Finally, on the sumTuit 
of the gateway, orowning and dominathig all, stooil 
the cmbluins so pooutiarly distinctive of Buddhism; 
in the oantm, the '' WhiJel of the Law ” 
supported on olephaota or lions and flanked on either 
side by a guardian {tfokuha) bolding a fly^whisk {c-Aswl) 
in his hand; and to right and left of the the 

trident device (if iVa/no}^ which symbolLaes the trinity of 

* JfflT khk mCKtif^ c/. ViAomiE Smilhp Si^iaiy ti/ Indittn Aft, p, 390, 
vbflrn itH wiQ^tcm origin la dwroM-'d^ 

* Far the mSuDai^ of BK p, 40 . in/m, 

*The ofthfl fn'mhid li to lie foood m ^ bulWo cr bl*its 
hxfna wtueb in prehiftoric lndin> w ia ifl*nj ofchac aouutrtef, war* 
* iymbol of Uiviiilt). 
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Buddhiflin—the Bvddha, the DAflrnjo (la’s?) aod tUfr 

Sangh^ (religious order). Fbr the restf bntb pitlars 

and Buperstnicturc wuru ebhorately enricbed with 

bas-reliefs illustrative of the Jdtaka le^eTuli», or of 

scenes from the life of the Buddha*) or of iiuportunt 

'^aveiits in the BuhHe^uoiit history of the Buddliiat religion^ 

Bcaidw which, there are rcpresentaticniS of the Bscred 

trees and stupas syiuholieal of Gautamft Buddha and 

the preceding Maiiushi Biiddhsjj, of real or fobuloua 

beasts and birds, of flying OamiAarw’’ [issuing from tho 

ends of some Of the atobitravee), and of mauf heraldic 

and flora] davices of rich and varied conception. 

' r The of nctempaychrifufi. «ju & funUiu- oav in Indie 

frtm early limrx- and played an important part in ihi* liinttuy 
of Buddh™]. Ac«*ifdinff lo tin? Buddhist belaeffc Gautama htd bwn 
Irtfti ifi iiJl (a«atfi4 forfflit {«» and befw? he appi-uT^l 

oil oarth i« tlip mm af SnddiioiUiiih, Thv Pfili wtirJc flutStli^ the 
JUtakft” KmUliu 5W rtorlc^ u£ thoM pradou* birthi. EmIi 
nr^Dii ffitli A poG™ MOiUng forth thfl pnrticiilr incid^mti in th* 
Buddha'i lifo led him to tell tbo Ukrth-rtloryi at tli* cimolnw 
flkKQ fif flMh iht BaddhA Kiveatit thFi idfrntltj? Of thB dlB^reat 
Id ihA it<?rT duiriitiif ihniT pfBAfitit biitlui. E^ch iUpitjr. nirtrorn'cr^ ii 
illufltmtwl by one dt more TCTweA onl Idto t^ie mduth of Buddhl 

eki:|ier in hb lut life or vrhwi ho wah Jitill A BodMuttvn in orni? of hi» 
prerieui live#, Tlio Jitakafl hKt Ad tMihaurtiblo of fablfiai, 

nf tho gTMteat pMiibf^ interest an potirtacition ^Ih IddUn folklore 
And QlrlliutjoD- Al #hAt time they wm redycod to thnlr pn»eint 
lyvtenutic form, Ih aoL cartAlTi ^ but that thisy wore witlely knoim la 
Lbe aecOdd pentturj befem opr In ^videiit fr&m tlie many illm- 
tzutiun# nf tbom whUh MCtU unon^ tho Bbiirhul BcylntiiJM. Cf. 
Tla JtMta^ by CnwelE. VoK I* preface; Gfhniredcl, BvddMKl Ari 
id India, p, 37 % rhmitldghAllL, 2^*5 3$€prf o/ BAorAnh 

^Fot a brief AkeUh of the bfe of the Buddhe, m ApptddIXp p. 
liS7. 

■The GaiMarW (Fib, tfandAabka] vnrti the mnsminnA of Tnclro^ 
who Jofned with tbeir raiMiU!T in iKmcg Mid wmhipptiis the Buddha^ 
Grflnwedplp Bwid^i*l A ri* p. 47 ud doie *2^ 
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Most of the ioBcrip tions carvsd berc and llnsre on Titscwmoss 
the gattiwaya rwrord, liio tliOM on tjifl balustradias, 
the names of tlic pious mdividnaTs or_gpi)dj who^con- isteimswtkj* 

_ - ■ -^ — — ' —^ ^ , * (Vt BCUiiTTlTUl 

tribldS^iJjJwiT ens:tioil, or Uke tbc form of imprecatory 

appropriate the gate- 

way? to the uas of an unorthodox ase.t. J^oLon^ 
them sap a ^ rd, uafnr fmatcl^, oahlg^ca ami ri^s 
delineated, the interptetatipn of which ia all the mom 
diffi cult ciW lKjQ 

School of Indian Ait, ^ne^pw^jriiig the Bndilhfl m 
bodilyl'^, bht rfindiOTti prosenre merely by 

aomT’ayateJtr ss ^2r^>t-prmta or the throne on 
which ho sat, or the sncircd tt« awociated with hia 
enlightenment. ThankB, however, to the light afforded 
hy the seulpinrcs of Bhiihnt' with their clear eapUoit 
titlea, and thanks, alao, to the hrlUiant iaboiaa of M. 

Foucher,* the meaning of the majority of these reliefs 
has now been placed beyond dispute, and it will pro¬ 
bably not be long before the meaning of the few remain- 
ing ones becomes equally clear. 

Moat of the sconfia depicted in the reliefa arc more or 
leaa elaborate compofiitinns and differ oonsidembly 
on the four gateways. These will ha described, one by 
one, in detail. On the other hand, there are u miniher 


IriumRaghain, Th* SKpa of Ulurt BJ. 

» Sm Pretiu,-*! p- Ir. To Emwliw 1 »“ .mUbwd fw ■ 
lad ttmt not® on tb# i»nogrnii 1 vy 
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of sijnple decorative devices or symbolical objects and 
figures which are many times repeated but which it would 
be superfluous to describe more than once. These 
decorative or symbolical reliefs fall into four categories. 

In the first category are the reliefs relating to the 
four great events in the life of the Buddha, namely: 
his Birth, his Enlightenment, his First Sermon, and 
his Death. These occur mainly on the square dies and 
narrow uprights between the architraves. 

The Birth .—^The traditional symbol in India of all 
miraculous births is the lotus, and on the Safichi gate¬ 
ways this symbol is present on all the panels representing 
the Buddha’s birth. In some panels the birth is sym¬ 
bolized simply by a bunch of lotuses set in a vase 
{bhadra ghata)^ In other panels the figure of Maya, 
the mother of the Buddha, is seen seated, Indian fashion, 
on one of the full blown lotus blooms. In others, again, 
she is flanked by the two Nagas (here in the form of 
elephants), who, according to the Buddhist scriptures, 
bathed the new born babe, but are here shown pouring 
water over Maya herself.^ Finally, and in a manner 
still more in conformity with the Buddhist texts, Maya 
is shown in a standing posture ready for the birth* It 
only remained for the artists of the Gandhara school 

1 The figtire of Maya in these panels has nsuallj been identified 
as that of Lakshmi, the Goddess of luck. That it here reprints 
Maya, though the type may have been equally that of Lakshmi, waa 
first recognised by K. Foucher. 
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tho North-Weat to portary tbti iafant Buddha ii^amg 
from her right Hjrli;- In the Early Indian school thia 
further development was prerludeil, eince the BuddliA 
himself^ as stated above, was never portrayed in bodily 
ff>rin, 

TAe BnU^htenmmL —The Sti^bodhi or " perfect en¬ 
lightenment of the Buddha, which took plnec beneath 
the famoos tree at Bodh-Oaya in repreaented (juita 
-pimply by a thmne beneath tree* fjfwt felig^osa 1 

=akr. a or by the tree alonCj vrith one or more 

umbrellas and atrearaers to denote its sanctity. In tho 
more developed panolw, vvorakippers are seen bringing 
oflteringa or in an attitude of adoration i and in the still 
more elabomte reliefs, us we shall jireaently seOi ^fam 
and hip htiata of demons, or erowda of worshipping animals 
and Nagas, are depicted* 

The FtTJsL SrnnvtL—Hhc technical exprewion for 
Bufldha'a lirat ecniion in the Beer Furk (Mrigadava) 
near Benares is which liter¬ 

ally meana ^^ the tnming uf the \\‘hoeI of the Law/ 
lienee the pyriihol of the lirst sermon hfHranie A wheel, 
which i« Momeiimea Set on a throne, sometimea on a 

* Tha emblciQ af ■ tree eerroa in tbi SifiGhl reliefa lo lyniboliM 
tlw Huddba wn ottiar OhicMdiQlli that nf hi* aall^t-c!iiini.int. 

Bad lha D«vea pravkut* Uuddtiui are iilp«.JiymboUMd by tbeir tATUfluliir 
It WM thw tTt* fiymlMk, eftftQ repenUulfc Uaat F^rnuB^n 
mistook for eiaiapliH of trw Tonhip. ^ idi Tree and 
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Yambuab 


column^—a copy no doubt of the lion column® whick 
the Emperor A&)ka set up in the Deer Park. More 
specifically^ the locality of the Deer Park is indicated 
by two deer. 

The Death,—Hhe Death or TnahdparinirvmMi of the 
Buddha is represented by his stupa or funeral tumulus/^ 
with attending worshippers, both human and divine. 
Stupas too, as well as trees, are employed by the sculptor 
of Sanchi as emblems of the Seven Buddhas of the past. 

In the second category are the figures of Yakshas 
or guardians, the male counterparts of the Yakshinis 
mentioned above. A pair of these Yakshas was carved 
in bold relief on each of the four gateways, one facing 
the other on the inner sides of the two pillars. These, 
probably, were intended to represent the Eulers of 
the Four Quarters (Lokapalas), each with an attendant 
Yaksha, namely: Kubera or Vai^ravana, the god of 
wealth, on the north; Virudhaka, Chief of the Kum- 
bhandas, on the south ; Virupaksha, Chief of the Nagas, 
on the west; and Dhritar^htra, Chief of the Gandharvas, 
on the East,® Other reliefs of Yakshas, on a smaller 
scale, are found on the narrow uprights between the 
architraves. 

^ Sometimes a lion column m depicted Trithout the wheel, and. 
many also Byrnholuse the First Sermon* 

» Now in the museum at Saruath* 

a Cf, Cimninghani, The Binpa of BharhtU, pp, 19-22 ; Grimwedd,. 
Buddhist Ari in India^ p, 135. 
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The thifd cate^oiy cumpriaes fipims of anin^lB 
ot hinis, aa a rule arrangeri adicmatically in pairs. 

The nwjst; conss|}kuoii3 positioiis owupied by the ofli- 
iuftU (Ue 00 thfl fiieea of the false capitalfl or applied, 
pauets, which are ranged 10 pairs V4srtical1y above the 
tnin capitals aod have the effect of dividing each oTthi- 
tmve into throe sections- The oniraals with which those 
“ falm capitala " are adorned aio both rea! and l(?gend8Ty, 
and ore eometimos with rid««. aometimea without, sem*- 
t.im ftB nApariwtnBd.flonlQtOPea noL They inrlode goats, 
huraeii, buUs, camela, olephantH, iions and letigriffs; 
among them the leogriffa Mid winged Ucds are clearly 
trsoRabk to 0 Wosboni Aabtic origin. To the two 
ridem on one of the fids^ capitols of the Hast aoteway 
(lowest arnhitrave; inner face: no.TtH end) O spoeial 
interest attachea from the fact that they appear to re¬ 
present people from a cold diniate, perhaps from the 
Xorth-Wost Frontier or Nepal. Figures of elephants 
and peacocks are also employed to Jeoorate some of the 
projecting ends of the architraves ifi-g-. East fiateway . 
enter faoo: middle and lowest architraves). Roth of 
them no doubt possess a apecioi religioiia or Other algm- 
fionnee ; in the pesoocka, perhaps, there ia atl nlln«<'ii 
to AAika, ainoa this bird wua the emblem of the Maury a 
dynasty.^ 

Fourthly and lastly, thei* arc the floral designs, Futui. sKsiosa 
the richness and eiubcranoe of which are among the 
greatest beauties of these monuments. Motifs token 

L ASp i^fra. 
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fnim plunt ivi>rLd h&we at atl h^^X Ixandled 

with exqutaitfl by thii Indian aitiatp bat novcr 
more exquisitely than by the Ht:nIptojM of SaficliL 
Among those motifis are some which may be tnK;ed to u 
foreign source: for examplep the hoiiEysuckle pattern 
on the capital of t he South Gateway^ and the grape vine 
oa the West Gateway (right plUar: outer eide]; bat 
most of the plant designs are purely Indian in character 
andt batned as they am am the most careful and foithfud 
observ'dtion of oature^ far easical anyLhiiig of which 
Aissyriaa or Persian art was oapahlo. Most favemrito 
among the subjects is the lotus the queftn of 

Indian Howcrs, to which a speciall sanotity attached in 
the eyes of Buddliista aiid Miudiis aUke. Besides being 
tlie H^Tnbol of divine hirth^ the Lutuii was also the Tree of 
fjifo and of Good Fortune^ giver of richad and blessings 
to mankind (itafjtxnirHwa or and bonce It 

eame to symbol be the Buddhist Church and Faithp 
and perhaps the Buddha himself. Good examples of 
the variety with which it wii^ treated are to be seen on 
the outur Alisa qf the pillars of the gateways. The 
□ne on the HgKt of the East Gateway for example^ b 
formal and almost geometrict but well adapted for the 
position which it occupies; that on the left is bold, f™ 
and flowing, and, as a desigat more plesMing to the 
eye blit leas happy from an aftihitecturat point of view^ 
flince the serpent me stalk of the plant has the effect of 
dctraoiing somewhat from the atrength of the pillar. 
Still more elaborate and oouventioneli^ed are the two 
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designs based on the lotas motif on the pillars of the 
Northern Gateway. On the left pillar, observe at 
the base the foot-prints {pada) of the Buddha with 
the wheel {chakra) beneath the sole. This wheel is 
one of the distinctive marks {rnahapurusha-laksJiam) 
of the Buddha—the Universal Monarch {Chakramrttn)^. 
Observe, also, the triratna emblem at the top of the 
pillar, the significance of which has already been ex¬ 
plained (p. 41), and the necklaces of curious amulets 
suspended from the two brackets next to the top on either 
side of the lotus tree. These, like the jewelled garlands 
and necklaces, stand for the material and spiritual 
blessings which the Tree of Buddhbm has to confer on 
mankind. Most striking, however, and most exquisite 
of all these floral designs is the panel on the right pillar 
of the West Gateway (PL IH). The presence of 
the grape vine in this relief suggests foreign influence, 
but the treatment of the lotus blooms and leaves and 
the disposition of the animals set heraldically in pairs 
among the branches are essentially and characterbticaUy 

Indian. 

I now proceed to describe the other and more ela¬ 
borate reliefs on each of the gateways in turn. 


. For the di.tiaotivo --t. of the 
Bvddhisl Art, pp. 160-62. 
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South Gateway 


ABcmTaATBs 


This gatGwfty ia on© of tli© two whAcH wor© rccons* 
tructed by Major Cole ia 1882-83. The whole of the 
right jamb and half of the left are new, aa well aa the 
west end of the lowest architrave, the east end of the 
middle architrave, and the six vertical uprights between 
the architraves. When the gateway was restored, the 
top and the lowest lintels appear to have been reversed 
by mistake, since the more important sculptures on 
them now face the stupa instead of facing outwards. 

Frost : Top Architrave. —The birth scene of the 
Buddha. In the centre, the figure of Maya^ standing 
on a full blown lotus, with an elephant to right and left 
pouring water over her head. The rest of the lintel ia 
occupied with a lotus Tree of Life and Fortune, among 
the leaves and blossoms of which birds are perched. 

•t 

Middle Architrave.— TAe visit of the Emperor 
ASoka to the Stupa at Rdmaprama. The relics of the 
Buddha were originally divided into eight portions 
and it is related that A4oka took seven of these portions, 
divided them up, and distributed them among 84,000 
stupas, which he himself erected. He failed only to 
secure the relics of Ramagrama in the Nepal Tarat, 
in face of the resolute opposition of their devoted 
guardians, the Nagas. Here, in the centre of the archi¬ 
trave, is depicted a stupa, with an inscription on its 
dome recording that the architrave was the gift of one 

* See p. 44 supra regarding the identification of this figure with 

Lakshml. 





ill 



West Gateway ; Lotts Tree of Life and Fobtdne om 
outer face of EIOIIT PiDtiAR 
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Buliimitra, pupil of Ayji-Cliu^a (iryii-Ktiliutlrji). tLe 
pnmcLer of Hiu Lav. Above tbe etOpa are heavonly 
Kinnaras bearing garlands in their hands. To the right 
of it U the Emperor Atoka appmaehing in his chariot, 
accompanitd by a retmuc of elophaiita, horsemon aiid 
footmen; and to the left, the Nagaa and Uagis, iu 
human form with serpent hoods, worahippLng at the 
Htupu, bringing offerings, or ctnerging from the watera 
of a lutufl'pond- On the projecting end of this aro^- 
trove ( 1 . hand} »* an dcphaoi in a lotus-pond vith ita 
master and some females on ite back, and tt second female 
acramblitig up behind : in the Imekgroitad, a paymon 
with fetnalu figures looking out. To what particular 
incident thiu relief refam. ifl not known. 

Lowest ARCBtraavE.—l>warMiko figures, known 
as Jbicfiuiaj or kuiubhavdas, are holding garlands in 
their hands and spouting forth the Lotus Tree of Life 
ujid Fortune from their moiitlia. On the right end of 
Ihfl arohitiUTc is a decorotive peacock with nniks and 
creepers in the background. 

Back ; Tor Abchitbave.—Ik the central sectiun 
are three sfcii|jaa alternating with four trees with thron*« 
in front of tham. adored by figures both human and di¬ 
vine. These repieaeut the six MaHUSir* Ritddbas 0/ ^ 
pos/i und Gautawa Buddka-thres sjTabolisied by their 
St'Qpau, and four by the trees under which each respec¬ 
tively attained enlightenment. From I. to r, the trees 
•Krtsuelv: Vipawl. ^ikW, VgaWihliQ, lUkx™ii4h«, Konl- 

c^Eii&n& And 
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IfFT PILUB 


Left filler : Front face : Top Panel. —A 
Persepolitan colunm, rising from a stepped base and 
supporting a wbeel with thirty-two spokes and an 
equal number of Iriralna devices on its outer rim. This 
is the dliarma-ehakra or “ MHieel of the Law ”, the 
emblem of Buddha’s first sermon.^ On either side 
of the wheel are celestial figures with garlands; below 
them are four groups of worshippers, and below the 
latter, deer, to indicate the spot where the first sermon 
was preached, namely, in the “ Deer Park ” {Mriga- 
ddva) near Benares. In each of the groups of worshippers 
is a king with attendant females, who probably represent 
the four Lokapalas or Guardians of the world. 

Front face : Second panel.— The Emperor 
Aioka in his chariot with his relimte around, his viceroy 
riding on an elephant. 

Inner face : top and second panel.— In the 
corresponding panel on the inner face of this same 
pillar we see the Emperor, again with his two queens, 
at the temple of BocBi-Gaya, which is depicted in the 
panel immediately above the royal group. This temple® 
was erected by ASoka himself around the sacred plpal 
tree, beneath which the Buddha had attained enlighten¬ 
ment. Here the sanctity of the tree is indicated by 
umbrellas and garlands, and on the throne inside the 
shrine are three triratna symbols. The peculiar attitude 

1 See abftve p. 45. ^ 

^ The temple wee hyptethral* Compaj^ the olive tree of Atnena 
m the Erechtheioti on the Akropolia at Athene, 
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of is explained by fchp fact that be is falating at 

ilic of the withering trep« 

PAGE : LOWE^ Worship of thv 

Bfjelkimtlvfi'x h/iir a^id hi^^rtas {eh fold). In the lowest 
panel of the iuner face is u cciinpanj of deities hi the 
Tm^fistrimid hcaven, where Tiidra held sway^ rejoloio^ 
over and wofshipiiing the hair of the Bodhisattva.^ 
The story told in the Buddhist scriptures k that, before 
embracing a religious life, Gautama divested! Iilmself 
of his princely garments and out off his bug hair with 
his s%vi>rdj c^ast.ing both hair and turban into the aifi 
wheiict thpy were home by the tleeas to the Tmjpi^ 
heiiven and worshipped there. 

Fboxt face : lowest fakei,.—O n the curres- 
ponding panel nn the front face of the pdlar the deities 
arc seen ou font, on horseback and ou elephautfi, has- 
tcuiijg to do homage to the Bodliissittvii'F! Incks. Tlio 
chief fii^ura on the elcphaul is [lonbtless Tndra with hie 
w'ife ^chr at hb side. The delliw^v of worknianehip, 
the breadth and spatial efTect attained! in these ponds 
are particularly striking, and we can well understand 

ii3i-4kri litemlly a 'bainA irhfvm rhnmct^riiikic {^ien=^ 
Pali find aini am JGautaina woa a 

Bo^thinAiivn in hia prsxioMn frxi&teareA m t aIiw diaring hti hl 9 tnricAL 
«Eist«D£ft tip m tlaij whvn Jio ■ttA[E^^ nn*\ lKK<inlf 3 

the Piiddha. Ej* “ Tlae Boclli^allvn ^ ‘ Beir and ctwGrintAtna 
bJmwlf i.i pfif’Aiit.. But, According to tLa NrirtBer^ or MaJ^>'KjiA 
of BUfldha-en, thi^m nwv^ bniiei^ UAUtAilLA^ iftniimerMbfe uljii-r 
Wii|Bk‘uitbT7u. >Mjth qUAd'hUiiiiu:i ariii qkiiWinlidEiq. 4rqirin^ the 
known of urlirtm jire AraJokitelTim, SammitA- 

bliiulni. VaJrApai^i n^n^^ Mmi tli^^ \w^% qf whom li ttio oamhm 
And lA4t Bu-iMhti of tbix Ag* of ihb AOr|d« 
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that, as the mscription^ records, they were the worl^ of 
ivory-carvers of Vidi^. 

Back.-To the left of the paael, a royal figure seated 
beneath a canopy, holding a female by the hand; m 
the middle, another female seated on a low stool; to 
the right, two other figures standiug, with a child behm 
bearing a garland(?). At the back of them is a plantain 
tree, and above, a c^t<i/a-window with an umbrella 
on either side. The meaning of this scene is uncertain. 

Right pillab (fragmentary; in museum): front 
FACE : TOP PANEL.— Buddha (represented by ^ throne) 
beneath the goatherd’s banyan tree (c/. p. 161). In 
foreground, the Naga King Muchalinda with his four 
queens and attendants. Observe that the Nagis have 
only one hood, while the Baja himself has five. 

Middle panel. —Buddha beneath his Sambodhi 
tree; to right and left, the four Lokapalas or Guardian 
Kings of the World, each offering a begging-bowl to 
the invisible Buddha. With them are their viceroys, 
one of whom is playing the harp. 

Bottom panel.— The merchants Tapussa and Bhal- 
luka passing through Umvilva in an ox-carriage. These 
were the two merchants who made an offering of barley- 
cakes and honey to the Buddha while he sat under the 
Eajayatana tree (c/. p. 161). 

1 Vedisnieki danitakdriki rapahamma katam. See Lfiders, Lisl 
of Inscripiimts, No* 345, p* 42. 
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Inner pace : top panel.— The Sambodhi of the 
former Buddha Vipasyin, not of Sakyamuoi. 

Second panel.— The throne of the Buddha in a 
shrine, possibly the jewel-house {ratna-griiia) built mira¬ 
culously by the gods, wherein the Buddha spent his 
fourth week after EnlightenmeDt, 

Third panel.— The Sambodhi of the Buddha. To 
right, the grass-cutter Svastiha (c/. p. 160) is bending 
down to cut with his sickle the grass which the Buddha 
needed for his seat; to left, the same figure repeated, 
holding the Awsa-grass in his arms and offering it to the 
invisible Buddha. 

Fourth panel.'— The same subject repeated, with 
male and female worshippers around the throne of the 
Buddha. The female figure, repeated twice, in the fore¬ 
ground may be intended for Sujata, who gave him a 
meal of milk-rice before he attained Enlightenment 

{p. 160 ). 

Bottom panel.— The ckaukramn or promenade of 
the Buddha at Bodh-Gaya, with a line of worshippers 
in front and garlands suspended on curved hooks {nuga~ 
danta ). 

North Gateway 

• 

Front ; Top architrave—TA e seven h$t MdnuaM Akceitraves 
BiiddJms, Five stupas and two trees with a throne in 
front of each, symbolical of the seven last Buddhas; 
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liK tiikcs up Kifi abode in the hut wbich Salcra^ Mug 
Ilf the godflr had xnade ready for hiiu^ adoniing ita 
ApprcHiizh vritli plaut^n trt^cs. A little Inter (townrsls 
the centre of the panel) he proceeds to make a gift of 
his children tu the Braluiina Jtljahar whilOi above^ 
three goda^ in tHn fonmi of a liuu^ a tiger and u leopard^ 
keep the mother ^Inddi nwny from the hermitage. 
T» the left of lladdT, the archer who had hmn wet by 
theCheta prmoesto watch over VeBaantara, is threatfin- 
ing to ahcK^t the lir^Lman Jtijakii i and, below, Jujaka 
ia seen driiriiig Lke ehildrea away vritk a stick. (Ac¬ 
cording to th» Jutuku atory, the archer atiould have 
been portrayed lyefom tha gift of the ebJIdren waa madc^) 
Filially^ to the left of theaame panel, Veasantam ia 
depicted giving away hia wife, but, thAnks to the inter- 
ventiiin of ladra, who IS wearing Ms charaoteriatic 
cylindrical head-drcaa^both wife and children are re^torwl 
to him after the eliildreu have been taken to their 
giand-parentH by the Bfahiaau. The rciuiiou of the 
prince with hin wife Ls vhuwii on the luft {top) of the 
middle panel with Tndirai wearing a high btmd-iircaa 
and hoIdJTig a thimderlwltj beside them j and [€) the 
children in the palace of their grand-parents at the 
left end of the nrehitraveH 

MtUDLt* AHJi:HJVR.iVE : Ok MITRAL fiEC^OK.—TAo 

0/ th$ Bliddhfi, Towards the Inft end of the 
panel is the ]Hpal tree at Bo^Ui'CJayi with an umbrella 
and atreamers above, and, in front, the diamond throne 
of the Buddha, whereon he sat when he withstood 
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the temptations and threats of Mara, the Satan of 
Buddhism, and when he attained to Euddhahood. 

The figure to the left of it is perhaps Suiata, 
bringing the meal which she prepared for Gautama, 
before he began his last meditation prior to his enlighten¬ 
ment. Near the middle of the panel is Mara^ seated 
on a throne with attendants around, and advancing 
from him towards the throne is one of his daughters, 
w^ho sought by their blandishments to seduce Gautama 
from his purpose. The figures of Mara and his daughter 
jire again repeated standing near the Bodhi tree. On 
his other side, i,6., in the right half of the panel, are the 
hosts of Mara’s demons, personifying the vices, the 
passions and the fears of mankind. The vigour and 
humour with which these fantastic beings are portrayed 
is very striking, and far more forceful than anything of 
the kind produced by the artists of Gandhara. 

Top AECHiTRAVE ,—Thc Com¬ 

pare the similar scene on the back of the niiddLe archi¬ 
trave of the South Gate (p. 52, su^a). Here the 
huntsman Sonuttara is omitted, and the execution of 
the relief is far inferior to that on the South Gate, of 
which it is but a poor imitation.^ 

Right piliab ; prokt face : top panel.—TAc JEtiQur Puxab 
descent oj BvMka from the Trayastrirhsa Heaven, where 
Maya, his mother, had been reborn and w^bither he 
himself ascended to preach the Law to her. This miracle 

^For the technioal and stylistic ohamt ter of these reliefs, see 
jpp. SI-86, 
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15 suppostid to haire place (BAoki^yii)' 

io the Utt^r Pradtsh (6/. p. 164). hi th^ cfl^ntn? of 
the lelief is thi& loitoculoii^ Udder bj Tivljch thfe Biiddha 
descended, attended by Rmhmii and Lndra^ At the 
top of the ladder k thfs tree and throne of the Buddha^ 
with the gods on eitliAr side in an attitude of uElotaiitm. 
Other deau4f »ttend on him os he desctindy^ Among whom 
the one to the right of the ladder w-aving aloft a scarf 
and holding a lotuns may bo Brahmi* At the foot of 
the Udder, the tree and tlmnin are repeated with a trio 
of human devotces^ on iiither »ide> indicating thut the 
Bnddha has returned again to earth. Observe I ha 
smaller scale of the human brings. 

Second pAj^tL.—^Tlic scene is analogous to the 
sceoe nf Buddha's departure from Kapilavostu oii the 
East GatOj^ but here there lh no uuibrelU above the 
htj™ to indicato the priwencie of the Buddhu, and, 
there, there was no clmrint behind the horse. Evidenrlv 
this panel represent a a comliination of two episodes, 
viz,, the hour Drivea ” (p. 159 ^ infra) Bjmbolized 
bf the chariot, with the invisible Buddha beneath the 
umbrella, and the Great Departure 

{Of p. b7), sytE^boliEed by the riderleaH horse. 

Third panel .—of ani 

AfiVoolc ai Kapilar:asiu. Tkb pane) is to Us inter¬ 
preted in conjunction with the correspondiiig panel 
adjoining it on the iiincc face of the same pUlar, WTicn 
Buddha rutumed to hk native city of Kapilavastu, 

iSw Ph 07| InfrQt 
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hLs faflier Siiddhodatia came forth mth a rn^nl retinue 
to meet him, and a question of etiquette an>Be aeto 
which sliould salute the other firat—the father, who was 
kui^p ur the sun, who hail become the Buddha. Thcre^ 
upou the Buddha Kolved the diHiciilty by walking mimeu- 
Irnisly in mid-air. RerSt in the |}auei oil the Inner facer we 
wee i\ banyan tree, andt in front ofitj (he throue 9ymlM> 
liEing the Buddha^ while suspended in thn air above it iu 
the c/mrtkmna or promenode on which the Buddha used 
to take his cacercisc andwhieh here implies that he is 
walking' in the air. Above it are oefeatial beings 
wit Ik garhiiida ia their hands. To the 
TEj^ht of the tree is king Anddhodana with attendsut-s,. 
one of whom is hohJing the TEival nJiibrella. The reason 
for the banyan tree {firm Iitdim ; Skr. Tiyfigradtia) ia 
lhai king Suddhodana presented a park of banyan trees 
to his aou uii his return, and the tree, therefore, helps 
to IneaJizc the incident. In the corresponding sreno 
on the front facK, the Buddha Is represented in this 
park preaching to his father Suddliodjuna and the 
assembled nohlesn 

Inker faur : tor panel.— Pi’obably thr d$dic<i* 
f’ihn t)/ dic $tup^ contaLning the Buddlia^i* rejics, by the 
Mollas. Observe the individual and realiMtlt features 
of some of the figum who are celsbr^ting the uccaaion 
with music and daneJng ; and observe also their q^msi- 
Greek dress {tunic, chlaniys, taenia, eto.)^ It is likely 
that the Mallos came from the hightondA of western 
Xapal, where a somewhat similar dress is StiJi worn. 
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Setowh of a howl of lionet/ 

to the Bitted One hy ra m&nkcy,^ Biidd}x>3 U herK re- 
preacntcd hj hifi tr^p ktid tkroikCr to whicli 

devoL^^s aiEi doit^ obeiflaiice. The figure of the mocikey 
if* twice repBiitedj first- with the bowl and then with 
empty liandM afti^r the gift hos been made. The inci^ 
dent is portiayed in much the same way on the reliefs 
of GAndhara. 

Teikd — See above^ front face, third paneL 

BaCK>—Tree and throne of the Buddha with 
attendant wurahippera bringutg offeringB. 

Left lui.iiAR : thoutt FACE. Most of the scenes 
mi lliia fate appear to relate to Sravastl. 

Top panel. TAe Sermon uiHfer the m^nyo iree. 
In centre, a mango tree with the throne of the Buddha 
in front. Ruuiul the throne* a gnmp of figures bringing 
garlands to the tree or in attitudes of adomtiou Ibteaing 
to hb sermon. It was beneath a mango tree that, 
according to the Pali teits, Buddha performed the 
great mixaele at Sravastl^ vth^u lie a^alked in the air, and 
flamra broke from his feet and sticama of water from 
hb head. {See Third Paneh below.) The four figures 
aeat<^ in the foreground are probably king Prasenajit, 
liifl ificeroy and courtiers^ Above thciu, the four Loha- 
palaSp aud^ beyondj a company of goda^ The Ideating 

' Tlie incident ts unuillv tewtfjd »l V'Jiijilf, but othur ■.gthuriliw 
place it at Matburi or . Set FftUfher, L'iJ rf 

p.5l2. 
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of the (Iniiua U to tiuAOUQce the performuuKC of a greai 
miracle. 

Seco!ID panel.— rAc Jetovuiiu at ^^rOranil, showing 

tb(f three favourite residences of the Buddha—the 
aaiiclhakuti, the Kofembslcuti and the Karoribxri, 
witli the tliruae of the Buddha in the front of eaoh. 
The Julftmna garden was presented to the Buddha by 
the rich hanker Atiath3pi^dii<^> pnrchuHed it for 
as many gold pieneM aa woultl cover the surfacn of the 
ground. Hence the foreground of the relief i» hUhwh 
oovered with ancient Tndlnn coins just 

as it is in the similar relief at Bbarhut,* where the details 
of the coins aio more in evidence. 

XKiKri PANEL.—TAc miAwfe nf ,<}rdmntl, indicated 
by the promenade ^cttllhkfa>tta) of the Bnddlia (h«re 
oos^red by an open parilion) soaring over the heads of 
the assembled people—prcaumahly Prasennjit and his 
court. 

Foubtm panel.— id imj/al procession issuing from 
a citij gate, probably Prascnajit of Kosula going forth 
from Sriivjijitf to meet the Buddha at the site of the 
Great Miracle. 

Kiftk PANEL.—The oieaning of this seene, which 
Lh Btmlogous to several others oil the gatewayu. is not 
clear. Perhaps, Ilk© the 84jene on the gatevray of tho 
Third Sthpa, it may represent the Paradise of Indra 
(nandmiamtiKi}, where pleasure and pasaion lield away, 

1 Of, CimtUlflatiMn, The StApif of JIAii'AiU, pp. St-87, pi. LVIt, 
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llCfEB PACE—Tkid faue refers particularly to 
KajagriliA. 

Top pajSEL.— Tht visit of Indm ta tJie Biiddha ill 
the MW twjtr Rajagjriha. In the upper part of ttw panel 
is ati artificial cave resembling in its fsifade many 
Buddliiet sTirincs hewn in the rocks of WiMtem and 
Central India. In frunt uf the door U the thioua which 
marks the, presence of the Buddha. The ttuimals, 
including hamnn^faccd ratue, peering out from among 
the rooks serve to indicate the wildness of the spot. 
Below in the company of Indta in attitudes of worship, 
Indni himself being pnjliably represented twice; first as 
the principal fijjurc in tho foreground, and then with 
his back to the spectator, againat the rock. 

t'AMS I., A kltiff (iiid A Mr royof cortigi iniiu inj 
frm a oitg. As the panel on this side of the pillar 
relates particulatly to Rajagiiha, it is probable Lliat 
the king is Ajateiatni, on n visit to the Buddha in the 
maiigu-gi^ova of Jfvaka. 

ThiKd PANELip The Batnittm garden ( 
it RAjogrihur “with the tlirune of the EiirUlho in the 
centre ami devotees oiouruL The identity of tho tfpol 
ii indicated by the bamboos on cither aide of the panel. 

Back.—JA e dmlA [parinm'd^) „/ fAc Buddha, 
indicated by a rtilpa or fHneTnl tnmuius and attendaut 
womhippcra. 
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Fro>tt pace: top AncBrrnAVfi.— Thu smen fast ABcairiuveu 
Jiitddhas, the first and la^t sjrmbolizerl by thrones beneath 
their apjtropriate Bodhi trees fp, 58), the rest by the 
stufias whieh enshrined their relice. Around them are 
the usual worshippers, hitman and divine. 


Mipdle aRchitravk.— Buddha’s depaflurfi (Jfa4d- 
hKi^fh/tAramutia) from Kapilatsaslu, the city of hie birth. 
To the left U the city, with wall ainl moat, and, inAuiny 
from ha gate, the horse Kiiullutha, his le^s supported 
by dtivtts' and aocotnpaaitfd by other dews in attendance 
on the Buddha, and bj' CLhandaka his jGiroom, who hulds 
the umbrella symboricHl of bis Master's preaeDcc. In 
order to indicate the progress of the Prince, this group 
is repeated four times in sueccssion towards the right 
of tbe relief, and then, at the parting of the ways, we 
See Chhandaka and the herse^ Kent back to Kapilavastu, 
and the further journey of the Prince on foot indicated 
by his sacred foot^pruitH* Kurmounted by the umbrella. 
The three sorrowing figunm folloa'ing behind Kanthaka 
at the right hand lower oomer of the panel, appear to, 
be the YakshHB who aeoompanied iSiddbartha from the 
dty, s()rrowing for his loss, In Gendhara soulptiires, 


*Cf. Itoti*., by Rbyi UkTJds, p. 371, “TlifTOfore 

die siuiels at tauh itAji, thn ^lalnis of their handi uidM hln 

fwt. ** 


^ to tlV 9 th-a hontft KA^kLakn dk>d on th« 

Hpot vhm tht l:tu4cUu Mt £l^. 

A Of. p, 49 
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the city goddess herself, portrayed in Hellenistic fashion, 
is represented sorrowing for the loss of Gautama. But 
they might also be the enussaries whom king Suddho- 
dana sent to bring back his son (see Foucher, of. cit.r 
p. 71). In the middle of the panel is a jambu tree 
{Eugeniti jamhu), placed there by the sculptor, appa¬ 
rently, as a reminder of the first meditation of the Bodhi- 
sattva and the path on which it subsequently led him. 
This meditation, it will be remembered, took place 
beneath a jambu tree, the shade of which moved not 
while he sat beneath it,^ 

Lowest architkavb.— Fisi'i of Asoka to the Bodhi 
tree. In the centre, the temple and tree’of Bodh-Gaya , 
to the left, a crowd of musicians and devotees with water 
vessels ; to the right, a royal retinue and a king and 
queen descending from an elephant, and afterwards 
doing worship at the tree. This is the ceremonial visit 
which A&ka and his queen Tishyarakshita paid to the 
Bodhi tree, for the purpose of watering it'and^restoring 
its pristine beauty after the evil spell which the queen in 
a fit of jealousy had cast upon it. In the pairs of pea¬ 
cocks at the ends of this architrave there may be a special 
allusion to A^ka, since the peacock {Pali=»mra; 
Sanskrit=»K[j/wra) was the badge of the Maurya dy¬ 
nasty. 

1 Rookhill, Li/e of the Buddha, p, 23 ; Foucher, L’Art grico-bouddhi- 
qu€t pp- 340-4S. 
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Back : Top architrave,— The moen last Buddhas^ 
represented by their thrones, and the Bodhi trees 
beneath which they attained enlightenment. Here they 
are shown fi:om right to left, in chronological order^ 
whereas on the middle architrave of the Northern 
Gateway (p* 58— q, v,) they are shown from left to right. 

Middle architrave,— by the animal 
kingdom. In the centre, the Buddha, represented 
by his throne and a^vattha tree. To right and left 
come animals, real and mythical, birds and Nagas, 
symbolizing his newly won sovereignty over aU creatures. 
The presence of the Naga recalls the episode of Mucha- 
linda, the tutelary deity of a lake near Gaya, who, 
shortly after the Illumination, spread his hood over the 
Buddha to protect him from the rain (p. 161). 

Lowest archtteavb.— In the centre is a stupa, 
to which elephants are bringing offerings of lotus flowers. 
It is probably the stupa of Ramagrama, the Naga guar¬ 
dians thereof, who prevented A&)ka removing the relics, 
being portrayed as elephants. Of, p. 50 above. 

Right pillar ; front.—TA e sio inferior Iimvens 
of the gods {d^valohas) or Kamavachara heavens, in which 
the passions are still unsubdued. Starting from the 
base, they are as follows :—(1) The heaven of the Four 
Great Kings—^the Regents of the Four Quarters (Loka- 
pala : Chaturmaharajika); (2) The heaven of the Thirty- 
three gods (Trayastriihsa) over whom Sakra presides; 
20 DGA/54 6 
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(3) Tlic uv&r which Yamni the God of Death, 
igiiSj where there le no change of da 7 or night; (4) The 
Tmihita heaven* where the Bodlibattvaa are bom before 
they appear on eiirt-h the savionra of iiiBukiiid, and 
where Maltreya now resides ; (5) TIjehaaVRii oftheNir- 
maoaratip who rejoice in thoir awn creatione; (6) The hf^- 
ven of the Fariiilimitii-vaijivartin godn, who indulge in 
pleasurtu^i erf!ated for them by others and over whom 
Mara m king.* Each of these six heavens or devalokaa 
h repraMnted by the storey of a palace, Lhu Irorit of 
which ia divided by pilbrs into three the pilliLra 
in the alternate storeys being either plain or provid+vd 
with elaborate Feraepulitan capitals. In the central 
bay there aiu a god, prnhahly Indra, holding a thun- 
derbult (cojra) in his right hand and a flask containing 
nectar (awifa) in his left. Behind him are hia women 
attendants holding the royal umbrella {eyiattra) and 
fly^wbisk (cAawT). In the bay to hia rigid, seated on 
a slightly iow'ci seat^ is hia vleeruj'' (upatajn) ; and to hia 
left are Ihe eoarl miiideiaiiH and dancers^ With slight 
variations the aame figqn» are repeated in eftOh of the 
eix heavenK. Nothingp perhaps, could give u better idea 
of the monotony of pleasure m the Buddhist heavens 
than the sameness of these reitoratbmi. 

The topmost panel of alh with two figures seated 
ou a terrace and attandanta behind, is treated quito 
tfifferently from the efeiwiohatf below and may roprcaont 

^ Sw G-ffljiirpaclp ie 0|i ; Fou-clirr, iiit 

oncKiaU dn Mpa di Bdnchif pp. 
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the lowest of the hfakmalokas, which according to the 
Buddhisb ideas rise above the inferior heavens* It mayi 
however, be the abode of Mara, God of Love and Death 
and Sovereign of the world of senses, throned here at the 
pinnacle of his empire. 

Right pillar : ivneb pace. —^ This face of the 
pillar is devoted to scenes at Kapilavasta, the birth¬ 
place of Gautama* 

Top panel* —Either the gods in the Tiishita Heaven 
entreating the future Buddha to com3 to earth and 
release mankind, or Indra and Brahma with their 
retinues, beseeching the already accomplished Buddha 
to preach to the world the truth he had just discovered* 
The first alternative would fit in with the couception 
scene immediately below. 

Second panel*— At the top is portrayed ike df6(^m 
of Mdydy the mother of the Buddha, otherwise called 
the conception of the Bodhisnttva, Maya, the queen, is 
seen lying in a pavilion of the palace, and on her is 
descending the Bodhisattva^ in the form of a white 
elephant. This scene, which was weU-knowa to all 
Buddhists, serves as a label to identify the city here 
represented as Kapilavaatu. Below it is a royal proces¬ 
sion threading its way through the streets of the city 
and issuing forth from the gate. This is the procession 
of king Suddhodana, when he went forth to meet his 

^ Sfifi footnote p* 55, suprat and Appendix, pp* 151-8* 
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ADU an tU retuin to Then, at the bottom 

of the paneli is portrayed the miracle which Buddha 
performed on this occasioii by walkLog la miii-air 
(C/* North Qateway^ pp. fi2-3 abnvta) ; and* in the extrema 
left-iiiiEid bottum cori^Hr, ie a banyan treo 
to fidgnify the park of banyans which Suddhodana pre- 
nented to his son. The Buddha walkiug in nnd air 
is represontodt as on the Northern Gateway, by his 
promenade i it is mtere^tiag ta ubaervo 

the uptiiriied faces of the kiti^ ^ad his r^t.inue as they 
gaae wunderhigly on Llm nuraele. 

Back. — Th€ lUuminaiion oj the B^tddha. 
tree in aquam railing with woishippera on either aide 
and celestial beinga abo^e, 

Lstr TiLLxM Lept riiXAn : face : Fiafrr anu Sisconij 

TA^'ELd. — T/iC iUuminatian ami vsUk of the Bniidha* 
In the sRcoTid panel from the top is the temple at Bodh- 
Gaya* built by A^feka with the throne of Buddha within, 
and, spreading through its upper windowa, the branchiiiis 
of the eaered tree. It is the illummatlou of BudiUia, 
and to right and left of the temple are four hgures in 
an attitude of odoratiou, probably the Guardian Kings 
of the Four Quartern (Lukapalfis) ^ while ranged aboTO 
in two rows axa groups of deities looking on At Buddha 
taking his “walk”—indicated by his between 

them. 

Tamn FA.^iiL—rfe mtracifl of ^Suddt^wolking^ 
m the ioatere. Th^ Noiranjana river is shown in flood 
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jind Ka^apa ai:mmpaaied a diaoiple and a boat¬ 
man haataiiiiig in a boat to the rododo of Buddha. Theu^ 
in the lower part of tho ptotme, Buddlia, r^preacnted by 
his pmiTifinAde appears walking on iLe 

face of the waters, arid iu the foregronad the figi:in2a of 
Kariyapa and his disciple are twice repea ted* now on 
dry ground and doing homage to the Master (represented 
by the throne at the right-hand bottom conier). 

Lowest panel.— Bimlnx^ra wUh his royal «>r%e 
ofUdja^ilia, on a visit to the Buddha, 
here spuhnlJzed hj his empty throne* This visit took 
place after the oonv^rsion'of Ka^pa, which woa brought 
about by a eeriw of mimcics, one of which is Uliiatrateii 
in tbe panel above. 

Left filxar r face.—T lda face k concerned 

with the miraeJea by which Buddlm cDnyerted the 
BrahTuau KnSyapa and hia dieciplea* 

Top panel,— o/ Indm and Emhma io Bialdha 
in tlie of £/niViTiii. Near the centre of the panel 
ia the throne indicating the presence of the Buddha;, 
Hurmoiinted by the TEmbrella } behind itj Indra and 
Brahma Htanding in an attitude of adoration j m the 
background, the houses of UruvilvA and the people at 
thdr doily tasks. To the left, a man and woman, 
the wtnnan grinding apicea on a **can stone near bjp 
to the light, another woman k ot*work at a table, wldlo 
a thml ia potmding^rice with pRstla and mortar^ and a 
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fouTtli winnowing the grtun with a fan. Tn the fers- 
gioui^d is the nvex NfuiaDjani^ with ^tlle nn it^ banka 
and a woaian, djcawing water in a pitcher. The whole 
uiakcd up a oharming'^peup uito Indian village life two 
thuusand j^ars &go. 

Secqsd pan^l .—The vktery of th$ BuMhih awtv 

ihc s$f^peni ih0 fir^ cAaptd at The stoiy la 

that Buddha obtained thD^permission of K^j^apa to 
paaa the mght in a fire ehajrol* at his hermitage, which 
was Liliabited by a fcai^ome The na^a attacked 

him with siwoko and fire but was met \iith the same 
weapons, and being overeome orept into the Buddha’a 
begging bowL In the midiile of the panel the fire 
temple with a fire alter in fnmt and throne, mdicating 
thu presence of the Buddh&p within, while behind the 
throne is the five headed Flames are isming from 

the windows iii tlm roof. On either aide of the temple 
are the Bmhinanittalfaacctica standing in an attitude of 
Mpeet and vcneratiion. In the furcgrouiul, to the 
right, k a leaf-hut and an aHeutic at its 

threshold seated on a mat, with hie koces bound up 
by a hand and his hair twisted tufban-wise abimt 

hia head. Evidently he Ls a Brfihman doing penance. 

him h another Brahman standing and apparen¬ 
tly reporting to him Lba miruelc and nearby is a small 
fire altar and the inatrumants of Vwiic Mcrifico. To 
the left is the NaiTanjann jiv^r^ in which anutbeT ]i3c;etic 


^ Uf kU^hiCn Qf ILSij«pAi iLcwirrliiLg tn tho Burtnew V^rsfoa. 
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is bathing and from which three young novices ^ 
drawing watar, presumably to pal out the fixe, 

Tbird paxel, — rile mimok^ 0/ th^ i«wod, the Jire 
ami ifta fij^srin^. fn the fltory of Ka^yapa's oonvci^ion 
it is related that, after the miTaciIe of the fire temple. 
A sacrifice was prepared by thfl Brahinanfl. but the wood 
far the fire could not bo split, the fire could not be made 
to bum, and the oblation could not be ofiernd, until iu 
each COSO the Buddha gave his cansenb lu the relief;^ 
this triple mimale is dramatically repreaented. la tho 
forAground, tii the rzghtf a Brahmaa ascetic has bis 
are raided to split the Wood, but the aie will not deanend 
until Buddha give^ the word : then wo see the are driven 
home into tho log. Similarly, a Bnlhinan b engaged 
fannLDg the fire on an altar^ but the fire will not bxim 
until Buddha permits it. Tlien wo see tbo altar repeated 
fl r^d flames blazing upon it* The third phase nf the 
jnimcle, Lluit of the oblationi k mdicatsd by Lhe sk^o 
figure of a Brahman holding an oblntloLi spi>eii over a 
fLauiing oltor. The other figurea in this panel, of two 
novices bringing wood and proviaioas, arc aiere acc-esHo- 
ries, while the stupa in tho backgrounds dscamtad with 
shell designs and surrounded by a Hqnara railing, serves 
to give IdcoI colour to the scene* 

Back, — ParinirtTdj^r Stupa with worshippers to 
either side and cdsHtJal beings above. 
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ABcrnroAraa 


West Gateway 

Fko>'t : Top ABCffiTRAYE.—iStaj ^f the itum 
Buddha9 atid tlm fiilur^ Buddha^ four rcpres^sut- 

ed by. their upproprmle aadihfxlh'i treee 4ud thrones, 
and three bj their relic stupua with nttendant wowliip- 
pcrs, humiiii and divine^ The bcHlhininima of Maitreya 
(left end of architrave) is the nhga-pushpa tree 
cAamjiHaia}, 

Mn>DIiE ASCHTllLAVE. — ^jTAfl first Sermon in the Deer 

Pfirk (Mriffoddm) ai Sdma^. Cfi p. 45 above. Th# 

WTieel of the L&w ** is here set on a 

throoc, and there are jjiinieToiis de^r to indicate the 
deer-park in which the sfiitnnn was preached. Whether 
Ranodinya and hia four co&ipamona are intended to 
iw represented among the %iires on either side cf the 
whfidj it ifl not posaihle to say. 

At each end of the amliitTave is a tree with a throne 
in front and attendant ’W'umliippers. To the left, 
it is the paUli tree of VipaAyin^ with the four guardians 
of the World prexentlng th-dr alma-bowls ; to the righti 
it U the nja^odha of KaSyapa. Obaerve the baskets 
of flower offerings in the right hand relief. 

Lowest amhutuve.— fAc Uhhnddanfa Cfi 

Santh Gateway, niidtfle arehitrave, bach (p. 52), and 
Nortb Gateway, top arehitreva, bock (p. 61). In this 
case, aa in the Xorth Oateway, the hunter Souiitiara 
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is not brought into the scene. At either end of the 
architrave is a stupa with attendant worshippers. 

Back : Top auchitbave,— The relie scrnm at 
KuHnagara {Kmindrd), After the death of the 
Buddha his relics were taken possession of by the 
Mallas of Kusinara, whose chief is here depicted 
riding on an elephant and bearing the relics into 
the town of Kusinara on his own head. The tree behind 
the throne in front of the city gate appears to be a Sala 
tree {shorea rohusla) and to label the town as Kusinara, 
because the Buddha’s pariniTm^ took place in a grove 
of those trees. The two groups of figures carrying 
banners and offerings, which occupy the ends of this 
architrave, are probably connected with the central 
scene, serving to indicate the rejoicings of the Mallas 
over the possession of the relics. 

Middle abchitrave, — The war of the relics. Of 
the lowest architrave of the South Gateway (p, 53), 
Here the seven rival claimants, distinguished by their 
seven royal umbrellas^ are advancing with their 
armies to the city of Kusinara, the siege of which has 
not yet begun. The seated royal figure at the left end 
of the architrave may perhaps represent the chief of the 
Mallas within the city. The princely figures in the corres¬ 
ponding relief at the right end are repetitions of some 
of the rival claimants. 
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Lowest AECHTTBLAVE .—of Ike Buddha^ 
Tlus Aceoe p^en-iis ovcF tte three secUujiic of thfl archi¬ 
trave. Tn the centre is the temple of Bodh-Gaya with 
thft jdpal tree and the ihmne of the Buddhe^ within ; 
to the rJghtp the armiei^ of Mara deeing discomfited from 
the Buddha; to the Jeftp the <kim celebratbg the victory 
of the Buddha over the Evil Ode a od exaJliIiig hia gjorToua 
acliievcmenta- The temple at BcHih-Gaya, which en* 
closed the Bodhi tree, was buDt liy the Emperor A^ka+ 
Ita portryal in this scede, thereforej le an anachrotuanu 

Rrcitr TtujkR; fkont face: Tot PA^-^LL.— Mahd~ 
leapt Jdtuta.^ The story runs that tha Bodhiaattva was 
born MS a monteyi ruler over 8n,r)00 monkeys. They 
lived at a spot neat the Gangna and ate/)f the fruit of a 
great mango tree* King Bmhmadatta of Betiafes^ 
desiring to possess the Tnanj^oeSp surrounded the true 
with his soldiera^ in order to loll the auimalM, but th* 
Bodluaattva formed a bridge over the ataam with his 
own bi>dy and by this ntcuna enabk-d the whole tribe to 
uHcapfl into safety, Devadatla, the jealous md wicked 
cfuifun of the Buddha p was lo that life one of the monkeys 
and, thinking it a gocHi chance to dottroy hi& eiicinyp 
jumped on the Budhiswttva's back and broka hi-s heart. 
The king, seciijig the good decti of the Eadhisattva and 
repenting of his own attempt to kill himj tended him 
with great care when be was dying and afterwards gave 
him royal obsequies, Doa^n the panel of the zoUef fiowsp 
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feom top to bottom, tte river Onngm. To tlio left, at 
the top, is the grent mango tree to 'whiph two monkey 
are dinging, while tha king of the monteyw U Btristchcd 
acioies the river from the maugo tree to the opposite 
bank, and 0'4'er his body botub moiikeya have almarly 
eecnppd to the rooks and junglee beyond. In the lower 
part of the panel, to the left, is king Bralmiadotta on 
horseback with liis soldiers, one of whoni with bow and 
arrow ia aiming npwarda at the Bodlueattva. Higher 
up the panel the figure of the king is repeated, sitting 
beneath the mango tree and conversing with the dying 
Budbisattva, who, according to the Jutaka story, gave 
the king good advice on the duties of a chief. 

SECOJTTt PAN*EL.—The .dd/ij/ejJinnn- Hee p. 102, 
The gods, led by Bmlnua and Indra, entreat the Buddlia 
to show mankind the way of salvation, yrom the rocka 
at the feet of the gods break tongues of flame, owiug to 
their own or the Buddha’s presence. 

Thikd tasel.— /rtdm’s vi$ir. The Buddha, re¬ 
presented hy Ilia throne, in a gtotto, with hilla and jungle 
around. In the foreground, a company of worshipping 
gods. The identity and meaning of the tree over the 
throne ere not clear. 

Liwest panel.—T he lotus Tree of Life and Fortune, 
with lions rampant emerging from its stem. Oboervo 
the curious turn in the upper Icavee. This method of 
treating foliage is peculiar to the Early School and is 
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never found in later work* The inacription over this 
panel records that the pillar was a gift of Balamitxa, 
pupil of Aya-Chuda (Jirya-Kshudra)*^ See p. 40. 

Inner eace : First panel.— TAe Enli^htenTnent 
(sa^bodhi) of the Buddha. Towards the top of the panel 
13 the ptpal tree and the throne of the Buddha, and round 
them Mara, his wives and daughters, and the demon host 
(to the right), with which he sought to overawe the 
Buddha, The interpretation of the three sorrowing 
figures standing beside the throne in the foreground is 
problematical* In the Mahdbhinishkramana scene on 
the East Gateway we have already seen that the artist 
inserted skjambu tree in the middle of the panel, to remind 
the spectator of the first meditation of the Bodhisattva 
and the path on which it led him (p, 68 above). So, 
here, these three figures, which resemble the three sorrow¬ 
ing Yakshas in the Mahdbhinishkramana scene, may be 
a reminder of the Great Renunciation which led to the 
attainment of Buddhahood, the gateway behind being 
also a reminder of the gateway of Kapilavastu. 

Second panel,— YAc conversion of the Sakyas, 
(C/* p* 62,) The Buddha preaching in the Banyan Park 
at Kapilavastu to his father Suddhodana and the assem¬ 
bled Sakya lords. 

Back,— The death {pa/rinirvdna) of the Buddha^ re¬ 
presented by a stupa and attendant figures. 

Wf* Laders, List of In*tription 9 f No, 347* 
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Left pillab : feoot pace : Top pakel, —Probably 
ike paradise oflndra {rm^navana) mth the river Man- 
dakini in the foreground, C/, the scenes on the North 
Gateway {p, 65) and on the small gateway of the Third 
Stupa (p. 9S), 

Inner face : Top fanel.^— The &ydma Jataka. 
Syama^ the only son of a blind hermit and his wife, 
who are entirely dependent on hirn for support, goes 
to draw water at the river and is shot with ah arrow by 
the king of Benares, who is out hunting. Thanks to the 
king^s penitence and his parents' sorrow Indra intervenes 
and allows Syama to be healed and his parents* sight 
to be restored. At the right hand top comer of the panel 
are the two hermitages with the father and mother seated 
in front of them. Below them their son Syama is com¬ 
ing to draw water from the stream. Then, to the left, 
we see the figure of the king thrice repeated, first shooting 
the lad in the water, then with bow in hand, then stand¬ 
ing penitent with bow and arrow discarded ; and in the 
left top comer are the father^ mother and son restored 
to health, and by their side the god Indra and the 
king, the former wearing his characteristic head-dress. 

Second panel,—-TA e episode of the N^ardja 
Muchalinda, In the centre is the throne of the Buddha 
beneath the pipal tree, which is being garlanded by 
kinnaras ; in the foreground, with hisjwives and retinue, 
the snake-king Muchalinda, who spread his hood over 
the Buddha to shield him from^the rainj{p, 161), 
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Third panel*— Only the upper part of this panel 
remains*^ It appears to depict the miraculous crossing 
of the Ganges by the Buddha when he left Raj agriha 
to visit Vaisali. 

On the execution of these sculptures with their 
multitudinous figures and elaborate details, some 
years of labour must have been exhausted and many 
hands employed. It is rarely that two panels, even 
among the smaller ones on the pillars, are by the same 
hand, and most of the larger panels on the architraves 
are the work of two or even more sculptors. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that there should be much diversity 
of style and inequality of workmanship among the scxJp- 
tures. Some of them, like the adhyeshai^ panels 
described on p. 79, show a strong archaizing tendency \ 
others, like the lowest panels on the left jamb of the 
Southern Gateway, are as advanced as anything pro¬ 
duced by the Early School. Some of them, again, like 
the War of the Relics on the Southern and Western 
Gateway (pp. 53 and 77) exhibit a fine sense of com¬ 
position and modelling, but side by side with them are 
to be found examples such as the “ Nativity on the top 
architrave of the Southern Gateway (p. 50) or the return 
of the Mallas on the Western Gateway {p. 77), of 
strikingly crude and clumsy workmanship. Yet with 
all their diversity of style and inequality of techinque, 
these sculptures are essentially homogeneous and readily 

1 The lower part of the panel appears to have been cut awaj, 
when the gateway was restored by Col. Cole, The panel is shown 
complete in Maieey’s illnstration fPL XXI, fig, 2). 
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r^ogniAublti Aa tlia prcKluets of oue mid tlio uHnie at^liooL 
Tliali sfcliool pfAs tli 0 f^^honl of ^Tulwa, which had itn 
4Tflatro m grpat of Yidi^ aad UjjflyinTi Kiit 

MPJted a widespread influence in Centred and Western 
India and Iliiidiistan. At t he time when this school was 
first taking sbapOp the iimtcriab ohiofly^ in vogue for 
scuiptiirG were wood, ivory and clay, and when aLune 
caiitc to roplaci! wood for Ijuliiibig jiLirjm^os, miiEiy 
tcEchniral difficulties wotr iiAtuniTly experioncRd in carving 
the harder and more brittle fuibstanco. Once, however* 
the maatery over it had been gainedp the headway made 
was rapidp ond in no long time the sculptors were pro- 
4uomg call ings in atone ui exoellent m those in the softer 
matorinla. This explains tlio photiomcnal uuproveumut 
that took place in stone scalplun^ between the tliiie 
when tlie balustmdo of Stupa f[ nwl the gateways of 
Stupi. T w«rB erw^ted* and it a|jw> explains why some of 
the finest work to be found on the Southern Gateway 
was executed by a guild of ivory oatveis in Vidila* 
Another feature of these gateway sculptures that calls 
for notice is their atroiigly uiuiiflauu clmracLcr. The 
art of Mdiwa waa not, like tho art of Cbiudbara, an 
AccIeHinatic art ^ it wah developed and anstainad by the 
patmiiflgr of ihfl weatthy citizens of VidiAa and Ujjayinl, 
who might or might not be Buddhists^ and it was msed 
for secular purposes. From time to time it was impressed 
into the service of the Buddhist Churchp and on th<se 
occasions it was drtf^iLSed oat, as far as posaiblo, in a 
Buddhist garb and lalHillcd with tlie aacred sigris and 
emblems that a'ore familiar to the Faithful* such as the 
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d/iarmochokm, tfiralna and inwttja, but for all that there 
waa uo real clumgo in ita easeuilally muudape ohaiaet^r, 
and wa mimt not, themfora, be ahochad ’ffhea we encoimter 
erotic Hceaee among thwe reliefa a^d women whose 
nudity is accentuftted rather than hidden by the tmnfl- 
parency of their robes. Such scenes and ligureB were 
fiagrantly opposed to every priuciplu of the ^akya 
iiaitlir and it is probable tliat there ware few among 
BuddliisL aaeU of tliia pariiid who were hardy or las 
erit>ogh in their outlook to admit this worldy 60rt of 
art into their monasterics. One thing p however, ia 
certain that, if they admitted it at all, they had to take 
it as they found it; they could not rid it of ita world- 
lincfifl or erpurgote it at will to suit the pietism of the 
clouFtCf. Whatever compromiefi there might have to be^ 
must come from the Chun^h itself not from art. Apart 
from itfe mundane and sensuous oharactCTj the keynote of 
this eculptfire i@ ita unafacted naturalness. Ita aim 
was to follow nature M truthfully and simply aa po^ible. 
At that early age its resources were necesaarJIy limited. 
Of perspective it knew no more than is found on tho 
Roman columns of Trajan or Man:iiR Aurelius; of fore^ 
shortening even less ; yet, despite mich limitatiouap it 
succeeded remarkably w-kII in its aim. Compare it» 
for instance, with the Aculpture of the Bharhut School, 
which of all the schools of Early India corner ueanost to 
it ill Htyle, and you will perceive at once that, while 
it niiaaea the charm of refined elegance imd precis© de¬ 
finition that belonged to the older work, it goe* for 
beyond it as a broad and simple Ktatement of truth. 
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It ia not that artificie is wimtmg m tLis scitlptiii^, but 
tbat it oever obtrudes St&eE Coimiilfsr, far Axampli, 
tbc Wax of the Belies on the Weaftam fiiitewaj" {PI. 
V&), If 'fifO take the trouble to analy^ this relieft 
can see how the artist Ims made of sterootype-oh<^^t 
of men and liorHBS, ale|i)iant>a» chariote and walled towns, 
and with what card he has composed his Egures 30 as to 
cany the eye upwards from the right to the head of the 
biggwt elephaut mA then down again to the ci(y gate [ 
nevcrtheleas the dommant impressiuu that he has 
succeeded in conveyiiag ia that of a gnsat host surgii^ 
forward and with a ccmiuioD impnise towards the city 
gate—a scone which we instinotiTcly gaze at in it en¬ 
tirety not in it^ integral parts, and which» whatever ita 
borrowujgH fmin traditional art^ Is still natural and 
canviacing. Still more natuml and more covnidng is the 
" War of the Bdica on the Southern Gateway (Pip 
iVi)# boc^ause there the artkt has depended more upon 
his own originality than njinii the conventional treat¬ 
ment of such aceneflp and has expressed his ideas with 
dramatic filmplicity^ varying at will the directioua in 
which hia figures are nioving and diversifying Lhe play 
of light and shade between them. 

The only Gateway sculptures which exhibit marked 
stylization arc tho^c which architectural coDsiderstions 
required to be stiff and fomiah or on which tradition 
imposed an arclmic or convantioual form. Among the 
former are thu gua^diaii Yakshas which stand scntiuel 
inside the pillars of the gateways, and the smaUer Yakshaa 
so DOA/ai t 
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oarryiog Ey-wliiaka wlijcli ILiiik 'NVb^els-of'tbc-Lftw on 
tbcii' siiiiunita, both of which would been out of 
keeping with tho tectonic lines of the atmeture, bod 
they been treated tees formnlty, Amoug the latter are a 
few atebATaing reliefs, like tbc odAyesAattn pmel referred 
to on p> 79 and the Tree of Life and Foitune designs, 
like the one iUtistratcd on Ft. Ifl, thougli even hero the 
tendency to naturaliain cornea out atrongty in the mo¬ 
delling of the bcaatii and their riders. 

Facing each of the four entrances of the Great Stupa 
and against the terrace woll, is au image of the Buddha 
io alto-relievo, which was once protected by a carved 
canopy. These are the four images referred to in tho 
Cuptn inscription of tho year 131 (A.I>. 450-61) men¬ 
tioned on p. 37 above. Sach of the four images ce- 
pieaents Buddha in the attitude of meditation (^punn- 
mudrS) with an attendant standing on either side, and 
bchiud hia hfuid an elaborate halo, aemss whioh two 
yorulAarUM are Airing.^ In tho treatment of tho groups, 
and particularly in the attitudes of the attendants, 
there are various minor diilerujicns, and in the case of 
the noithom image there are three miniature figures 
sculptured on tho face of the pedoatol; but these diff- 
etenees arc not such as to ^ble ua to deterraine 


•pi. Bgrgew't itatomcat (J. B, .4. 1«J2. p. 31) th* 
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whether these images represent particular Dhyaai^ 
Buddhas or not. In medifieval times it was the practice 
to place figures of the Dhyaui Buddhas in niches round 
the base of a stupa facing the cardinal points, and it was 
usual to place Akshobhya on the east, Ratnasambhava 
on the south, Amitabha on the west, and Amoghasiddha 
on the north. Probably these are the four Buddhas 
intended to be represented here, but their identity can¬ 
not be established either from their attitudes or their 
attributes.^ From an artistic point of view, the image 
at the South Gateway is the best, the modelling of the 
attendant figures being particularly graceful and pleasing. 
The south being the most important entrance, no doubt 
this image was executed by the best sculptor. Its style 
and workmanship recall to m in d some of the reliefs, 
executed about the same time, in front of the Udayagiri 
Caves, four miles from Sanchi. 

Considering the exposed position it occupies on the 
bare hiU top, it is remarkable how well the Great Stupa 
has withstood for over two thousand years the ravages 
of time and the elements. Many of the sculptured 

Ht was a dooirine of the Northern ^Mahayaaist) Sehool of 
BuddliisDi that each of the earthly Buddhas had his mystic counter¬ 
part (Dhyani-Buddha) in one of the Dhyaai-heavens. Thus the 
Dhyani of KaSyapa Buddha is Batnasauibhava ; of Gautama it 
is Amitabha, and of the future Buddha Mai trey a it is Amoghasiddha. 
The doctrine appears to rest on the Zoroaatrian theory of the 
Fravaahis, according to which ©very being has hia Pravashi, ” 
or genius, which joins itself to the body at birth and after death 
intercedes for it. The DhySni-Btiddhas are anomalous, in that 
they have never been Bodhisattvas. Of. Grtnwedeb op. ciL, p. 195 , 
Kern, Manual of Buddhismt p. 64. 

^he head wearing a high muhuta or crown with a seated Buddha 
in front, which is figured, in Maisey*a Sunchi^ Plate XV, 10, dOes 
not, as he imagined, belong to the northern statue. 
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relie&j pflrticukrJy thosws qn the Wefftem 
Jififlin nljixotit m to-day as wh«n they left the ohisel 
of the HciLlptorp and aitok harm oa ttie Imve siiffered 
Ima bean cbiefir wrought m modem dayii by Mbwlom 
ioonoclosts. Other eauaes whioh have contributed to the 
decay of t-lic fabric of the at iipfl, were the ponding of water 
round ita base and the reckless darnage done by the 
amateur escavatoTO in 1022, when u vast breach waa 
made in the eouth-western portion of the dome. The 
former mifichier was due, not so much to sinkagu tn thu 
foundatioiuij wkich for the most part reat uu the living 
rook, OA to the depoait of debris vraicU frum the Mediseval 
Age ottwardM went on steadily, ceiiiuty by century, and 
acciiijiulated to a height of auvecal feet round about the 
udihcH, with the result that during each monsoou it was 
RTibmergod in a sheet or water* Stnall wonder that in 
these ooDdlttuus two of the gateways (South and West), 
together with eanaiderable sections of the ground balus* 
trade, should have subsided and collapsed. The wonder 
is that any gateway dc$4pied on such fragile priuciplea 
should Jiave Borvived at all. The two gateways referred 
to were m-erected by Major Cble in 1885J, and during the 
ojHinitions carried out by the writer between 151S and 
1918 the whole axes around the monimietit was cleared 
of the aecumiilsied debris, and the reiunante of the old 
stone poTcment weno relaid at a slope, so that the monu- 
meat now atsuds b igh and dry. The whole south-western 
(fttadrant of the dome, moreover, which hod been rebuilt 
with mem random rabble sud earth in 1833 and was 
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outwarrU to n p&riloii9 was eutircLjr tc- 

f^orintmcted ; and wben by theses measures the fabrio 
hail been once more rendered secure, the stairway, terraiie 
and amnmit hod their balustrades and other membors 
restored to th™, an that this unique now ataTsda 

complete in all itn eafiential featu]^. 

The Htoiie paveuient alluded to above, whioL ia now Stonv fjiti.ub]ct 

, K + n 1 AiltPUyD Tint 

in a very fragmentary condition. Was ongmaUy ooinposed stttfA Jtao aRt^iTr 

of large rectangular slobs meafluring between b and 8 ft. ™ ™ 

ill length by 3 to 1 ft* in width. It dates from the same 

age as the ston« enwlope and gruund liaiiiHtnifie of the 

Great Siupu (cif. B.C.)- BcncaLU it is a snccesslon 

of four other DuurH uf uonui^te or other nmtnrialH, th« 

earliest of wliirb \im at a depth nf about four feet below 

the present surface and dates from the reign of the 

Emperor Ajoka. To this floor I shall refer again in 

connexion with the A£oka coiuinn near the Southern 

Gate* The nLone pavoiuent now expend to view on Lhe 

surface origiurdly Bxttmded, not only over the wholfi 

of the central plateau up to thu limitfl of ita present 

boundaries, but for a considerable distance beyond the 

long retaining wall on the east side, where it k atill 

preaerved in a good oondition at a depth of Mme 16 ft. 

below the buildbg No» O. In thia part of ibe uite 

structure after struetdre was erected on the ruins uf those 

which had gone before, and &o the level grudually rose 

during medimvftl times, when the madway was mode of 

which the begin n ing Lb still visible to the north of Building 

ID (vitfc plan. PI* X). Finally, about the twelfth oentu^. 
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whca the accuinulflted d^brbi of all moniimant-fl Had 
riaaa to a haiglit of apme foaTt^eD fe#tt a long walP wa* 
arpobed from north to south across the platoatt in order 
Ui ratain it in position* 

>^S« p, 121 Im!qw. 


CHAPTES V 

OlHEK STOFA8 ON THE MAIN TERRACE 

About 50 jUTtls ziortli-tia^L of tha Gr«ifc Sttlpa and at Stdfji 3 
the edge of the levtti pluttuio ih another mouutxiout of the 
»am 0 ohapactep and daMsgn but of iiiMjler proportioiiB**^ 

This lathe aiupn (PI, VI) in which General Cuimingbnin 
discovered the relioa of Sadpatra and MaliumugiilaiiiL, 
the two famonja diiwiples of tho Buddha, and which in 
old dajTs must have been invested with peculiar sanctity* 

The chamber in which the relics were found was sot 
in the centre of the structure and on a level with the top 
of the Lerrace. It was covered by a largo alab upwards 
of five fnet in ieiigth> and in it were two stone boxes, 
eacb of which bore a ehort inscriptiou on the lid. On 
the one to the south was ineerihed the nnine 
of Sariputa, “ and on the ope to the north 

“ of Mahaniugalana^ " Each box was a cube 
of V G* with a lid G*iii thickness,^ In Siriputra’s box 
waa a flat casket of white steatite covored by a thhi 
Kftucer of black earthenware and by ita aidu two piecea 

dinmrt^r of thli itCpA Ii itq height 
^uaauifihsii], UhiUa p. 2071 Mni. C*t. No*, ACTiind 6S. 
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of saTnJa] wood,^ Within the casket was a ranall fEaguient 
of bone and acveial braids of pearl, garnet, lapis lascnli, 
ciTjrta] and ametbyat. In the box of Mahamogalana 
was another steatite cadret containing two small frag¬ 
ments of bone. 


Apart frcim its size, the only essential point a in whioh 
this stfiiw differed from the Great StQpa worti the poBsM- 
aion of one instead of four gateways, the ilccaration of its 
gronnd bajiistiade, and the more hemispherical eontour 
of its dome, which waa nf a slightly later and more 
developed type. The ground baluntrade has almost 
entirely disa ppeared, having been removed in ancient 
days for the oonstmetios of other btiildinga, but a few 
Iragmcnta of it were found wi siKu and otheia have been 
recovenetl frem the foundations of Temple 45. They 
show that it was nearly eight feet iu height and adorned 
with eonvcntionaliaed but boldly executed lotua designs, 
varied on each pillar according to the fancy of the sculp¬ 
tor. Tho stairway and terrace balustradeA are similar 
in design and style to those of the Great StBpa. On the 
caniBr pillar on the landing nf the berm opposite the 
gateway, the visitor should ebservo theintercatlug relief 
which is probably intended to depict this particular Htflpa 
and which Rhows clearly the manner in which the railing 
and umbrello at the top were disposed. Thn stopa, 
with the stairway, l«rm and AarmikS balustnides, dates 
from the middle of the second centuiy B.C., i.e,, it is 
approximately contemporaTy with the rebuilding of the 


C^nnlnghiiit aojMlti that thn two fragdicats tprM.tid»i 

wood majf h>T« b«»e tskmthe fdasrsl pile. »ini« 
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GwAt StOpa. The ground balustrade and tba xiclily 
r^arv'od tora^n on tie south, vrLicfi was tie latest of all 
tie five toronw on tie site, ware added probably about 
tio begiiinii^f of tie Christian era. By tie time they were 
erected, somo soil had cdleuted in and amuad tie pro- 
ccsaional path and the ground level had riseQ between 
and two feat, thus concealing tie original path and 
lijchng from view tic lowest steps of the aseeuding stair¬ 
ways. In u^er to expose tic latter, it wa« necessary 
to remove this andeiit accamuktion of soil, hut tie digg¬ 
ing was stopped siurt near tie foot of the steps so as 

to avoid endangering in any way tic foundations of the 
gateway. 


!^IS gateway stands 17 feet high, and k adorned witl 
reliefs in the aame Style as, but somewhat more decadeni 
than, those on the gateways of the Great Stupa. Indeed, 
the majority of these reliefs are mere repetitions of tif 
subjects and scenes portrayed on the larger gateways, 
and need not bo deaoribed again. The only scene wiini 
differtt materialiy from those on the gateways of tie 
Great Stflpa is tie one delinaated on thn front fiicB of the 
lowest arohitra VH, which appears to represent the Heaven 
of Indra (nonddiwwrta). Tn fie centre is the pavilion 
of the god, with Indra Umwlf seated on a throne sanoim- 
ded by women attendants and with his harpist, Pkfi- 
cb&^iidiB, on his left. In the foreground is the river 
MamlakiiiT which bounds the heaven of Indra. and to 
nght and left of the pavilion am mountains and junEles 
forming a plcaaance for the gods ond demigod* who 
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aie thtiLr tlif^r^iQp On th-a IdFt m a. hcai»d- 

hdaddd fairy, apparently detaiDing a man againat hia 
will. Shjft may be tie Taksldnl AAramnkif of J4t. 
432p of whom tie BodM^tti-a was once bom. la tie 
oomera next to the fabe capitals, are kmge seated^ 
with their attcodanta, on ike folds of aeven-hooded 
whose coib mingled with Ike watena of tke river are 
carried tkruugh to the ftnda nf the aiTihitrave^ and go to 
form the H^jirala adorning its extremities. The ma 
mnn^tf^TT^ and tke heroes wrestlin^^ with them, 

which are portrayed on the false eopitols of this archi¬ 
trave, are partionkrJy appropriate in this position* where 
their coils combine efiEectively with those of the n^G$. 

Immediately behind and to the norlh-tjaat of Stilpa 
d is another stDpa of slightly Kmalbr diraenrion^p which 
k now reduced completely to ruin. What remaios of it 
k ccmatmcted in precisely the Bsmo manner as the neigh¬ 
bouring mouumentp with which there can be little doubt 
it was approximately contemporeiy. Eemnant^ of the 
slabs with which the lower procession path was iaggod 
still survive, but no trace has been found of any ground, 
stairway or terrace baluslrude, and it seurmi uulikuly^ 
therefore, that these baluiitradBH were over eoiistmcted- 
On the other kmiidt «n admirably carved coping stone 
forming part of a fianwiH' balustrade was found not far 
to the south of this ettlpa, and may well have belonged 
to it. It is in length* but broken at one end. and 
adorned on the outer face with an undulating garland of 
lotus blooms and leaves wttk birds seated among theuL 

nboVD wud Mqu. Ceti A0Si 
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The onlf othet stQpa oa this pli^tenu which datos 
from the earl^ epoch is No* 6* aituatod to the east of 
Temple 18* The core of thia like thtKiia of 

8 and 4, h £:ampu«E4d of heavy blocka of stcpiie mters- 
poised with oliippingsi, and ia manifestly of the same 
age as the latter, but the eidstkig face masomj is much 
more modem, having appafoiitly been added between 
tha 8th and 8th century A-D., by which time it may be 
pi:e:3ur[LBd that tha original facing had collapsed- The 
la tor masonry k laid in Kmnl!:, even and wall-dressed 
COUiscSp additional stability being Ko^nred by the pmvi- 
siem of footings (which arc never found in the audier 
atmeturee) at the baso both of the supeistructiire 
and of the plinth* Like the pmitlia of most of 
mcdunv'al st upas on thk aito, tha latter is square m plan 
and of no great height. As evidence of the early date 
of the core of this struottLrep it is noteworthy that the 
lower section of the Walls^ on the west and north aides 
of the court in which this stupa stands, are also of an 
early ago^ being constructed of masfliva stones and 
descending many feet below the floor level of the small 
Gupta shrine 17 hard by. In mediaevaL times tins 
upper parts of theHo walk, starting from the Idgher 
level, were rebuilt in smaller and neater masonry. 

The rest of the sthpas ou the platoon belong to 
mediaeval iimea. Mtwt conspicuous among them k 
No, 5, which was eiwted probably about the Gtb ceutniy 

^Thou Jawfu- KoUooA huTv npir Swn ccTwod ia 
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A.D^ FrojeijLiiig Cram itii isotith aide a stati^e pluith 
of Udayagiri fitonCr desi^ find contraction of ^hicb 
indicAto tt^vt it WM act up about the 7tli Centoly A.D. 
Whether the etatoe of the Budba, ^kich haa been set 
up on thia plinth originally belonged here^ h not al¬ 
together curlaiu. 

To about the aamc period ua StOpu fj are to-be Tefened 
aJfio 8t0pa 7 at the aouth-wcat corner of the plataaii and 
tie group of Stttpas 12, 13, 14, lo and 10 wliich are 
ranged in two Jinea near Temple 17. The plinths of all 
these atupy^ are Mcpara and coruatruotcd of rubble 
and emth faced with neatly dre^ssed ma^oniy and 
ctrengt'hened by footings round lIih outAidet Some of 
them ha^"^ a small equate relic chamlHir in the centre; 
the Dthere are ^lid tirooghout. No. 7, whbh wae 
opened by General Cunningham but proved to contain 
no rclic^Sf ia standing to a height of about siJC feet. On 
all four sides of it are the rfsmaine of what appoam to 
have been a later terrace, which iucreiAHed the dimenBioue 
of the base to a square of iJS'. Projecting nut, again, 
from this teirace on the liorthcm side ami pn}hably 
contemporaTy with it, are the rcinnauts nf what may be 
assumed to have bwn a Ot prauinnade, over 

the western end of which ta'O smalt circular stQpas of 
the ordlnaiy type were built. 

Of Stupa 12, the rdic chamber had boon almost 
completely destm^obd prior to its eacoavation, but amid 
the faHen maaoTiTy of its walls wa$ discovered an in- 
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tereating statua pt^dfsitsl of thfl KusIlqd period executed 
la Matbura eandetnne. Tbfi pedeata] is uafoTtUDatcl3^ 
broken and nearly talf of tke nslief wluoh odonicd ita 
face, aa well m half of the liluee linos of insoriptiDti 
engraved upon it, are gone. > ’iVhat k left uf the carving 
conaista of a seated figure of the ifuddha and, on his 
left, tvo female devotees bearing garlands in their right 
hands f and what is left of the inscription reads :— 

^ sati^as^ jjra- 

timd 

^ m kuiidtiHii/e Vishakulasya dhitu 

Va^i. 

^ • * f5flo[in] 6/ia- 

vo^u. 

From this it appears that the aUtue represented 
the Bodhisattva MaltrejnsH 

In Sta^ U was brought to fight another atatne, Srora 
not lying in the debris, as in the cose of the last men' 
tioned stQpa, but set up against the western wall of the 
relio chamber, with a second wall immediately in front 
of its face to protect it from damage. This statue re¬ 
presents Buddha seated cross-legged in the dApnaa- 
mTiJryi, tho familiar attitude of meditation, Lite the 
pedestal described above, it, too, is of Mathuia sandstone 

r, Pl/vm ^ ■» 10IM9, pt 
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and a product of the Mathura Schoolj but the features 
of the face, particularly the lips and eyes, the highly 
conventionalized treatment of the hair and the no less 
highly stylized disposition of the drapery, proclaim it 
to be of the early Gupta, not of the Kushan, period* 
As this statue had already suffered much from wear 
and tear before it was enshrined in this stupa, it affords 
additional evidence of the relatively late date of the 
building, which on other grounds is to be assigned to 
about the seventh century A*D, Probably the statue 
was taken from one of the many shrines of the early 
Gupta age which were then fallmg to decay, and entomb¬ 
ed here as an object of special veneration. The burial 
of older cult statues, whole or fragmentary, in Buddhist 
stupas is a practice which appears to have been common 
during the mediaeval age; for I have found instances 
of it not only at Sancbi, but at Sarnath, Saheth-Mabeth 
and other sites. 

Time was when the Great Stupa was surrounded, 
like all the more famous shrines of Buddhism, by a 
multitude of stupas of varying sizes crowded together 
on the face of the plateau. The majority of these appear 
to have been swept away during the operations of 1881- 
83, when the ground around the Great Stupa was cleared 
for a distance of some 60 ft* from the outer rail. Apart 
from those described above the only ones that have 
survived are a few clustered together near Stupa 7, and a 
few more in front of Temple 31, where a deep accumula¬ 
tion of dibris served *to protect them from harm* In 
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this latter groap two especially are deserviog of men¬ 
tion, namely, those numbered 28 and 29 on ray plan and Stopas 
situated to the right and left of the steps by which Tern- ^ 
pie 31 is approached. Bach of these small stupas is 
provided with the high square base, comice and footings 
characteristic of the early Gupta age to which they belong, 
and each has the same outward appearance. Their 
interior construction, however, is not identical. The 
one to the west of the steps is built throughout of stone ; 
but the one to the east has a core of large-sized bricks, 
which had no doubt been taken from some much more 
ancient structure. In the centre of this cote and at a 
height of three feet from the ground level was a tiny relic 
chamber, and in it a casket consisting of a small cup of 
coarse earthenware with a second cup of similar fabric 
inverted over it as a lid. Inside this tough and ready 
receptacle was a small bone relic and the remains of a 
broken vase of fine terracotta with polished surface, such 
as was manufactured during the Maurya and Suhga 
ag^. The presence of this early and fragmentary vase 
inside a casket which was itself quite intact, coupled 
with the antiquity of the bricks forming the core of the 
edifice, leaves little room for doubt that the relic had 
originally been enshrined in another and older stupa, 
and that in the early Gupta period, when this stupa 
had presumably fallen to decay, it was transferred 
to the small stmcture in which the writer found it, 
together with the fragments of the casket in which 
it had previously reposed and some of the bricks 
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belonging to the older edifice* From the size and fabric 
of these bricks it may be concluded that the older 
stupa was erected during the Maurya epochs but where 
it was aituated, there is now no means of ascertaining. 


CHAPTER 71 


PILLAES ON THE MAIN TERBACE 

Besides the stupas there are two other classes of 
monuments on the main terrace, namely, pillars and 
temples. The number of the former must once have 
been considerable ; for fragments of many shafts and 
capitals have been found lying in the d4bri8. Most of 
them, however, are small and insignificant memorials of 
the Gupta age, those which are deserving of notice being 
but five in number. The earliest of these, the piflar or 
lai of the Emperor Afoka near the South Gateway, is 
of particular interest, not only for the perfection of 
its workmanship and the royal edict inscribed upon 
its shaft, but for the light also which it throws on the 
age of the Great Stupa adjoining. Many years ago 
this piQar was broken into several pieces by a local 
zamindar, who, so it is said, was endeavouring to cut 
up and utilize its shaft in a sugar-cane press. The 
stump, however, still remains in sUu, and the larger 
sections of the shaft have been laid alongside it, while the 
crowning lions are in the museum. The pillar, when 
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intact^ was about 42 feet^ in height and consisted of. a 
rotmd and slightly tapering tnonoUthiG shaft, with 
belbshaped capital surmounted by an abacas and 
a crowning ornament of four lions, set back to back,^ 
the whole finely finished and polished to a remarkable 
lustre fcom top to bottom. The abacus is adorned with 
four ^ honeysuckle ’ designs separated one from the other 
by pairs of geese, symbolical perhaps of the flock of the 
Buddhadisciples. The lions from the summit, though 
now sadly disfigured,^ still afford a noble example of the 
sculptor's art. Let the visitor mark in particular the 
spirited vitality of the animals combined with a certain 
tectonic conventionality, which brings them into har- 
mony with the architectural character of the monument, 
_ and let him mark, also, the tense development of the 
muscles, the swelling veins, the strong set of the claws, 
and the crisp treatment of the mane disposed in short 
schematic curls. If these lions are compared with 
the neighbouring lion-capitals of the South Gateway, 
their vast superiority will be at once apparent, and 
the question may well be asked, how this superiority 
is to be explained, seeing that Indian sculpture achieved 
such rapid development during the interval of two 
hundred years which separated them. The answer is 

of the pillar, approximately correct, are pubtiched 
in Maiaey, Sajichi and PI, XIX, Pig. 2, and PI. XXXHX, 

Fig. 4, and Cminingham, Tht BhiUa Topejf, PI, X, A photograph of 
the crowning lions is reproduced in A, S. 1912-13, Pt. I, PI. 
VIII, 1. 

this capital the lions did not support a “ wheel of the Law ” 
{dharma-chakra), as they did at Samith. 
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tliatj while the South Gateway is a product of the indi¬ 
genous Indian school, which had only recently emerged 
from a primitive state, this pillar of A^ka is the handi¬ 
work of a foreign, probably Perso-Greek, sculptor, who 
had generations of artistic effort behind him. Western 
mduence is, indeed, apparent in every feature of the 
monument as well as in the edict incised upon it* It 
has long been known, of course, that the decrees of the 
Achsemenian monarchs engraved on the rocks of Behistun 
and elsewhere, furnished the models on which the edicts 
of A4oka are based. It was in Persia, also, that the bell¬ 
shaped capital was evolved. It was from Persian ori¬ 
ginals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of 
the Mnrghab, at Istakhr, Nakshi-i-Rustam and Perse- 
polis, that the smooth unfluted shafts of the Mauryan 
columns were copied. It was from Persia, again, that 
the craftsmen employed by Afoka learnt to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone—a technique of which 
examples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere. Lastly, 
it is to Persia, or, to be more precise, to that part of it 
which was once the satrapy of Bactria and was at this 
time asserting its independence from the empire of the 
Seleucids, that we must look for the Hellenistic influence 
which alone at this epoch of the worldhistory could 
have been responsible for the modelling of the living 
forms on this pillar at Sanohi or on the still more magni¬ 
ficent pillar of A^oka at Samath.^ The edict which is 

^Wben these pillars were erected, Uttl© more than Wo genera¬ 
tions had passed aince Alejcander the Great had planted in Bactria 
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engraved on the pillar in early Brahmi characters, is 
unfortunately much damaged, but the commands it 
contains appear to be the same as those recorded in the 
Samath and Kau4ambi edicts. It relates to the penalties 
for schism in the church and may be translated as 
follows 

“ . . path is prescribed both for the monks and 

for the nuns. As long as (my) sons and great-grandsons 
(shall reign ; and) as long as the Moon and the Sun (shall 
endure), the monk or nun who shall cause divisions in the 
Sahgha, shall be compelled to put on white robes and to 
reside apart. For what is my desire 1 That the Sahgha 
may be united and may long endure, 

The sandstone out of which the pillar is carved 
came from the quarries of Chunar several hundred 
miles away, and it says not a little for the skUi of Asoka's 
engineers that they were able to transport a block of 
stone over forty feet in length and weighing almost as 
many tons over so vast a distance. No doubt, they 
availed themselves of water transport, using rafts during 
the rainy season up the Ganges, Jumna and Betwa 

a powerful colony of Greeks, wiio occupying they did a tract of 
country on the very threshold of the Maurya domimoiiSf where tho 
great trad© routes from India, Iran and Central Asia converged, and 
closely in touch as they were with the great centres of civilization in 
Western Asia, must have played a domtnant part in the transmission 
of Hellenistic art and culture into India. Every argument indeed, 
whether based on geographical considerations or on the political and 
oominercial relations which are known to have been maintained 
between India and Western Asia, or on the happy fusion of Hellenistio 
and Iranian art visible in these monuments, indicates Bactria as the 
probable source from which the artist who created them drew hia 
inspiration. 

^ E. Hultisch, J.E. A. S,, 1911, pp. 168-69. 
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rivers, bnt, even so, the task of shifting so ponderous 
a mass on to rafts and of hoisting it up the steep hill¬ 
side at Sanchi was one of which any engineer might 
well be proud. 

With regard to the evidence which this piUar affords 
for the age of the great balustrade and stone envelope 
of the Main Stupa, it is based upon the stratification of 
the ancient floors laid round about the stupa and the 
pillar. The pillar itself is founded upon the solid rock 
at a depth of about twelve feet below the present surface. 
For the first eight feet its shaft is approrinmtely circular 
and hammer-dressed, and this portion of it is imbedded 
in packing of heavy stones retained in position by 
massive walls built on a roughly rectangular plan about 
its base. Immediately on the top of these walls and 
packing is a floor of six inches in thickness, which 
meets*'the column at the junction of the rough-dressed 
base with the polished shaft and which coincided with the 
ground level at the time when the pillar was erected. 
This original floor is nearly four feet below the broken 
stone pavement now visible on the surface, and between 
the two there are three other floors with varying thick¬ 
nesses of ddbris between. ^ Now, anyone familar with the 
excavation of ancient Indian sites knows well that such 
an accumulation, nearly four feet in depth, with three 
floors intervening, could hardly have been formed in less 
than a century; in all probability the process lasted 
longer, but in any case the laying of the stone pavement 


»See A. S. i?., 1913-14, Pfc, II, p* 3. 
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cannot be referred to an earlier date than the middle 
of the 2nd century B.C* i and as this stone pavement is 
contemporary with the ground balustrade and stone 
envelope of the Great Stupa, it follows that the latter 
also must be assigned to the same age* 

The next pillar in chronological order is that num¬ 
bered 25 in the plan, which was erected about the same 
time as the Kham Baba pillar at Besnagar, that is, 
towards the end of the second century B.C*, not, as 
Maisey and others have supposed, during the age of the 
Guptas* At a height of about six feet from the ground on 
the south side are a few letters of a mediaeval inscription, 
and near the base on the south-west side are some de¬ 
faced characters apparently of the shell type ; but both 
of these records were inscribed on the pillar long after 
its erection, and they afford therefore no clue as to its 
date. That it belonged, however, to the period of Sunga 
rule, is clear alike from its design and from the character 
of the surface dressing. The height of the pillar, in¬ 
cluding the capital, is 15 ft* 1 in*^; its diameter at the 
base, 1 ft. 4 in. Up to a height of 4 ft. 6 in. the shaft is 
octagonal; above that, sixteen-sided. In the octagonal 
portion all the facets are flat, but in the upper section 
some of the facets are fluted, others flat. This and a 
very effective method of finishing off the arris at the 
point of transition between the two sections are features 
characteristic of the second and first centuries B.C.* 
but are not, so far as Is known, found in later work, 

^ Measured frGni the old ground level. 
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The west side of the shaft is split offj but the tenon at the 
topj to which the capital was mortised, is still preserved* 

The capital is of the usual bell-shaped type, with lotus 
leaves falling over the shoulder of the bell. Above this 
is a circular cable necking, then a second circular neck¬ 
ing relieved by a bead and lozenge pattern, and, finally 
a deep square abacus adorned with a railing in relief. 

The crowning feature, probably a lion, has disappeared. 

The third pillar, numbered 26, stands a little to PiiXAj 26 
the north of the one just described and belongs to the 
early Gupta age. Apart from its design, it is distin¬ 
guished from the other piUars on the site by the untisual 
quality and colour of its stone, which is harder than that 
used in the other pillars and of a pale buff hue splashed 
and streaked with purplish-brown. At Sanchi, this 
particular variety of stone was used freely in monuments 
of the Gupta period. This pillar was approximately 
22 ft. 6 in. in height and was composed of two pieces 
only, one comprising the circular shaft and square base, 
the other the bell-capital, necking, lions and crown¬ 
ing wheel. Unfortunately, the shaft is broken into 
three sections, which owing to the character of the 
breakages could not be fitted together again. On the 
north-west side of the lowest section, which is still 
in silu^ is a short mutilated inscription^ in Gupta charac¬ 
ters recording the gift of a Vajrapani pillar (i.e.. No. 35 
below), two pillars of a gateway, the mandapa of a monas¬ 
tery and a gateway, by one Kudrasena or Rudiasimha, 

1 Cf. Corpus iTiscr* Indkarum HI, pp. 279-80. 
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son of Goliira-Simliabalaj the superintendent of a 
monastery* As was usual with piUars of the Gupta 
agCj the square base projected above the ground level, 
the projection in this case being 1 ft* 2 in., and was set 
in a small square platform. The lion capital of this pillar 
is a feeble and clumsy imitation of the one which 
surmounted the pillar of Aloka, with the addition 
of a wheel at the summit and with certain other varia¬ 
tions of detail. The variations referred to are observable 
in the cable necking above the bell-capital, which is 
composed of a series of strands bound together with a 
riband, and in the reliefs on the circular abacus, which 
consist of birds and lotuses of unequal sizes disposed in 
irregular fashion, not with the symmetrical precision of 
earlier Indian art. Like the grotesque Hons on the 
Southern Gateway, these lions also are provided with 
five claws on each foot, and in other respects their 
modelling exhibits little regard for truth and little artistic 
feeling. 

It is in the Gupta age also that the massive pillar 
near the North Gateway, numbered 35 in the plan, 
was erected, and there can be little doubt that this 
is the pillar referred to in the inscription on pillar 26 
(see above). This pillar has repeatedly been described 
as the counterpart of and contemporary with the piHar 
of A^oka near the Southern Gateway; but a very per¬ 
functory examination is sufficient to show that its 
ascription to the Maurya epoch is wrong. Every 
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feature, indeed, whether structural, stylistic or techuical, 
is typical of Gupta workmanship- Most of the shaft 
has been destroyed, but the stump still remains in 
sUUy and the foundations are intact. The form, 
too, of the platform around its base is sufficiently 
-clear, and the capital and statue which it is said to 
have supported, are both relatively well-preserved- 
What remains of the shaft is 9 ft. in length, 3 ft, 10 in. 
•of which, measured from the top, are circular and smooth, 
and the remainder, constituting the base, square and 
TOUgh-dressed. In the Gupta age, it was the common 
practice, to keep the bases of such monolithic columns 
square, whereas those of the Maurya age were, sq far as I 
am aware, invariably circular. Again, every known 
column of Maurya date is distinguished by its exquisite 
dressing and highly polished surface ; but in this case the 
dressing of the stone is characterized by no such lustrous 
finish. As to the foundations, which consist of heavy 
stone boulders retained by stout walls, they cannot in the 
-absence of adequate data from other sites, be used as 
wholly reliable criteria of age, but it is noteworthy that 
they are constmcted on a more uniform and regular 
plan than the foundations of the A^oka column near the 
South Gate. On the other hand, the stone platform 
which enclosed the base of Pillar 35 is both designed 
And constructed in the characteristic manner of the 
Gupta period, and the iron chisels which were discovered 
wedged beneath the bottom of the shaft and which were 
used to maintain it in the perpendicular, have yielded on 
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analysis^ almost identically the same results as other 
implements of the Gupta epoch* 

The bell capital and square abacus oruamented 
with a balustrade in relief are cut entire from a single 
block of stone. So, too, is the statue which Cunningham 
and Maisey found lying alongside the capital and which 
is believed to have belonged to the same pillar,^ Thia 
statue, which appears to represent the Bodhisattva 
Vajrapani standing erect, is clad in a dhoti and adorned 
with bracelets, ear-rings, bejewelled necklace and 
head-dress. The hair falls in curls over the shoulders 
and back, and beneath it at the back fall the ends of 
two ribands. An interesting feature of the image is the 
halo, which is pierced with twelve small holes evenly 
disposed around its edge. Manifestly the halo, as we 
now see it, is too small in proportion to the sfre of the 
statue, and these holes were no doubt intended for the 
attachment of the outer raya, which were probably fashion¬ 
ed out of copper gilt, the rest of the statue itself being; 
possibly painted or gilded. That this statue stood, as 
Cunningham and Maisey say, on the summit of the 
pillar, I see no reason to doubt, and that it is a work of 

^This analysis* for whicli I am indebted to the kindness of 

Sir Robert Hadfield, F,R,S.a ia as follows :— 

C Si S P Mn 

■05 -09 -009 -303 -09 

^Fith this it is iateiestiag to compare the analysis of the 
pillar of Chandra at the Qiitb, near Delhi^ namely;— 

C Si S P Mn 

•08 -046 -OO® *114 Na 
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the Gupta period, needs no demonstration to any one 
familiar with the history of Indian sculpture. 

The fifth and last pillar to be noticed is No. 34, Piij*ab 
which used to stand in the recess on the south side 
of the East Gateway of the Great Stupa. Nothing 
of this pUlar ia now left in sUuj but a drawing of it, 
as it stood intact in 1851, is reproduced in General 
Maisey's work, and two pieces of it were found by the 
writer lying among the d4bris round the stupa. One 
of these comprises the bell capital with its cable necking 
and a small section of the shaft beneath; and the other, 
the crowning lion and circular abacus on which it stood. 

These carvings clearly belong to the Gupta school, but 
compared with other contemporary works their execu¬ 
tion is rough and clumsy, and the design of the double 
capital is singularly bizarre and degenerate. 


TBMPI.E 13 


CHAPTER VH 

TEMPLES ON THE MAIN TERRACE 
Of the several temples on the main terrace the most 
important in point of size and interest is the one num¬ 
bered 18 (PI. Vno) on the plan, which is situated on a 
low terrace directly opposite the South Gateway of the 
Great Stupa. The plan of this temple, as revealed by 
recent excavations, turns out to be similar to that of the 
rock-cut cAniiya-halls at Karli and elsewhere, with this 
noteworthy difference, that in this case the apse is en¬ 
closed, not by columns, as in the cave temples, but by a 
solid wall, the difference being due to the fact that in 
a free-standing building light could be admitted to the 
aisles through windows in the outer wall. How these 
windows were arranged and what were their dimen¬ 
sions and number, there is now no means of determining, 
since the outer wall is standing to a height of less than 
two feet above the interior floor-level; but we shall 
probably not be far wrong, if we assume that they 
were spaced at even intervals, to the number of about 
8 in each side and 4 in the back waU. The inner and 
outer walls around the apse are constructed of dry atone 
masonry similar to that employed in the mediaeval 
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stupas described above. The older pillars and pilasters 
of the nave are monoliths, square in section and 17 feet 
high, slightly tapering towards the top. They are not 
sunk in the ground, but rest on foundations of stone, 
which in themselves are not very strong or secure, the 
architect having relied upon the wooden timbers of the 
roof to tie the pillars together and thus maintain them 
in position. This, no doubt, they did, so long as they 
were intact, but since their collapse three of the piDars 
at the north-west corner and the pilaster on the western 
side have fallen, and the others were found leaning at 
parlous angles, being saved from falling only by the 
heavy architraves above them. The curious and in* 
teresting design carved on the four faces of these pillars, 
which has the appearance of having been left in an 
unfinished state, was a favourite one in the 7th century 
A.D,, and found in buildings of the same age at places 
as far remote as Ellora in the Deccan and Aihole in the 
Dharwar District of the Bombay Presidency, but is not, 
so far as I am aware, found in any architecture of a later 
period. These pillars indicate A.D, 650 as approximately 
the date when this temple was erected, and this date 
is confirmed by other considerations, notably by the 
structural character of the walls, by the subsequent 
additions which were made to the temple, and by the 
succession of earlier structures which had stood here 
before it was erected. Of the later additions referred 
to, one is the stone filling in the apse, and another the 
stone jambs of the inner doorway, of which the eastern 
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one waa still standing a few years ago bnt is now lying 
prostrate on the ground. This jamb^ which is of the 
same Nagourl stone as the pillars of the interior, is 
adorned with sculptures in relief, the style of which 
proclaims it to be a work of the 10th or 11th century A*D, 

Within the apse of the temple there once stood 
a stupa, the remains of which were found by General 
Maisey in 1851, and among the remains a broken steatite 
vase,^ which may be assumed to have contained relics- 
The stupa appears to have stood well back in the apse, 
and, like the walls of the temple, to have been built on 
very shallow foundations, since all trace of it has now 
vanished. 

Of the minor antiquities found in this temple the 
only ones that deserve mention are a number of terra¬ 
cotta tablets of the 7th or 8th century A.D-, which 
were found in a heap On the floor of the aisle on the 
eastern side of the apse. They are of varying si^es 
but of an almost uniform pattern, each being stamped 
with two separate impressions and roughly adorned 
around its edge with a scalloped border. In the lower 
impression, which is the larger of the two and shaped 
like a ptpal leaf, is the figure of Buddha seated on a lotus 
throne in the earth-touching attitude {bhumisparsa- 
mtidra) with miniature stupas to the right and left of 
his head and the Buddhist creed in characters of the 
7th or 8th century A.D. to the right and left of his 


1 jSancAi and Um Remains, p. 74, 
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tody. In the upper impression, which is oval or round 
in shape, the Buddhist creed is repeated. 

In speaking of the age of this temple I have alluded 
to the existence of earlier structures on the same site* 
The remains of these structures consist of a series of 
floors separated by layers of debris beneath the floor 
of the apse, of stone foundations beneath the walls at 
the back of the apse and aisle, and of stout retaining 
walls around the temple enclosure, which date back to 
an early period. The earlier floors^ are three in number 
and, to judge by the remains in other parts of the site, 
the uppermost of the three, which is composed of lime 
concrete, is to be assigned to the fifth or perhaps sixth 
century A.D., the next to the first or second centuiy 
B.C., and the lowest to the Maurya or Sunga epoch. 
Like the original bajri floor around the pillar of Asoka, 
the lowest floor is laid on a foundation of stone boulders 
extending down to the natural rock, but, inasmuch as 
it was intended for the interior of a covered building, 
it was composed, not of coarse bajri, but of lime plaster 
over a layer of pounded clay* To the same age as this 
•early floor belong also the early retaining walls on the 
•east, south and west of the temple compound and along 
the edge of the main plateau to the west of it. On 
this side of the plateau the natural rock shelves rapidly 
-away towards the south, and, in order to provide a level 
terrace for their structures, the architects had to erect 

» The excavation which revealed these floors hae mw been 
^filled in again. 
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massive retaining walls and then level np the enclosed 
space with a filling of heavy stone boulders and earths 
These retaining walls are constructed of hammer-dressed 
blocks similar to those used at a later period for the- 
enlargement of the Great Stupa, and are between 2 feet 
and 3 feet in thickness by 12 or 13 feet in height. Seem¬ 
ingly, the retaining wall on the south side of the temple- 
must have proved inadequate to meet the strain imposed 
on it; for a second wall was subsequently constructed 
on the outside of it and the space between the two filled 
in with atone boulders. This second waU, which appears- 
to have been built very soon after the first and is also- 
founded on the natural rock, has a thickness of over 
4 ft. at the base, with several footmgs on its outer side. 
Whether it was as high as the first wall, cannot be deter¬ 
mined, as the upper part of it has fallen. 

In the angle formed by the retaining wall on the- 
west side of the temple and the wall at right angles- 
to it along the south face of the plateau a deep accumu¬ 
lation of debris had formed, much of which miist havn 
fallen from the temple terrace above. Near the bottom 
of this d6bris were found large number of terracotta 
roof tiles and, along with them, a broken stone bowl 
of fine early workmanship.' The tiles probably camn 
from the roof of the early building, the sup erst ructurn- 


Mus. Catalogue, A 10 and PI. VI. The bowl, which i» 
a Btajutarf one of poUahed Chnnar atone, appeara to have beeta 
intended for the diattibution of food offered to the Sanghirsma. 


Plate VII 



a. Tempus is 



b , Teaifle 17 
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of which, on the analogy of other edifices of that'age, 
may be assumed to haTe been mainly of wood. 

The heavy block of stone nearly four feet square 
and hollow in the centre, which is now lying on the 
surface in front of the apse, was found resting on the 
early stone foundations beneath the forepart of the 
apse, where it had probably been left last century by 
one of the earlier explorers ; but however this may 
be, there can be little doubt that it was made in mediae¬ 
val times as a base collar for the support of one of the 
pillars of Temple 18. 

In my remarks in Chapter IT on the evolution of 
Indian art^ I noticed that the keynote of Gupta art Templi 
is its intellectualism, and that in this respect it is re¬ 
miniscent of the classic art of Greece. This intellectual 
quality is well illustrated in the little shrine of the early 
fifth century A.D., which stands a few paces to the east 
of the temple just described. A very unpretentious 
building, it consists of nothing more than a simple flat- 
roofed chamber with a pillared porch in front, but despite 
Its modest size and despite, too, the absence of that 
refinement and clear definition which are the distinguish¬ 
ing features of Athenian architecture, the classical 
character of its construction, of its well-balanced pro¬ 
portions and its appropriate ornamentation are undeni¬ 
able (PI. VIK). Compare it for a moment with the 
stupa gateways of the Andhra period, and mark how 

^ Cf, p. 20 ffupra. 
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the irnitimiAl and almcist fantastic wooden forma of the 
latter liAve now gi^eii place to rational ILtliic ones ; 
how each momher of the architflotnre, wheltier plinih 
Qi coliLimi capital nr onmice, now performs a okar and 
logical ftmction, woll-auitcd to the need of the material; 
and how relatively restrained and rimple decomLion has 
become^ On the other hand, ra>nipaj*e it with a Greek 
fltruoture^ such th« temple of * Wingless Victory * 
on the Akropolifl at Atheits, and consider the relatively 
close klmthi]) between the two. Th^ similarity hetwoen 
thenij indeed, k such OS to suggest the questiont whether 
thia and other alructnrcs of the same ago were not copied 
tom WK?tern pi*otofcypoa. Tlia answer to he returned 
to this queation a negativn onop In the Gupta epoch 
Indian art was mdonbtedly indebted to the Wealern 
World, and particularly to Western Asia, for HomH 
of its motifa and conceptions, but it is not to any mere 
5 aperfici&l imitation that the * classical * character of 
this and other oonLcmpomry buildinga is due. The 
cause lies deeper, and it k to he sought- in the fact, as 
1 have already pointed cuit, that daring the Gupta age 
the mentality and genius of the people underwent much 
the same broad and rapid development m the genius 
of Greece had done in the hftli and fourth centuries 
before Chrkt; and It k in no way remarkable, therefore, 
that lier art like her thought found cipresaion in the 
wiine mtcliectuallty, m the same purposefulness, and in 
the i^TUs logical heaiiiy as Lli-u art of Greece. Thk 
little shrinCt m fact, reflects in its every atone the tern- 
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perament of the people and of the epoch which produced 
it, an epoch which was primarfly creative and not imi-^ 
tative f and if we taice the trouble to compare it with 
the creations of the Andhxa period, we shall find in it 
an eloquent indez to the change which had come over 
Indian culture during the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. 

On the opposite side of the entrance of Temple SnEmBO 
18 stood another shrine of about the same age but 
of slightly larger dimensions than the one last describ¬ 
ed, All that is left of it in situ consists of the rough 
core of the plinth, ftom which even the face stones 
have been stripped; but lying in the debris above the 
plinth were two large and two small stone pilasters, - 
besides various other architectural members, the style 
of which indicates that the structure belongs to the 
Gupta age, though it is probably somewhat later than 
Temple 17. Both larger and smaller pilasters are 
adorned with fluted vase capitals, cable necking and 
shafts that pass from the square to the octagon and 
sixteen-sided above, 

A fourth temple in this area {No. 31) is situated Temple 31 
at the north-east comer, immediately behind Stupa 5, 

It consists of a plain pillared chamber with flat roof, 
standing on a broad plinth, and contains an image of 
the Buddha seated on a lotus throne opposite the en¬ 
trance. The plinth was constructed for an earlier temple 
which stood on the same site, and to this earlier temple 
also belonged the pedestal beneath the lotus throne of 
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tlie ciiJt which is iifcill in iU original poalUon at a 

filiglitiv lower level than tha floor nf tHa prestetit ttimple. 
Thb earlier shrine have been built in the Gth ot 
7lh century A.D.p and it is not impTnbshlap therefore^ 
that two of the pilftflters now Ht^nding In the later build¬ 
ing, wLdoh ore similAr in design to the piilsTR of Temple 
18, had originally belonged to it. On the other hand, 
two of the other pillars arc of the early Gupta age* and 
have hmn taheu frotu some other straeture— 
possibly fronti one of those of which the pUnths have 
bettn exposed beneath the long retaining wall on the 
east of this plateau. The OuJt statue inside this shrine 
b of reddistt-browu sandstoae and reproseata the Buddha 
seated on a lotus. The bands and forearms, unfortunate- 
Iji are misaingp but to judge from the two marks of break-^ 
age oa his breast, wldcih indicate that both handa were 
rabod, he must have been portrayed in the attitude 
of teaching {dhatrm-cfi^xkra-muitS). Although referable 
to the same epoch as the pedestal on which it standSp i-f.j 
6th-7th oentuTy A-D+, it does not fit the latter, and we 
must, therefore^ presume that^ like stmie of thn ooluiims, 
it also was brought here from another shrine. 

A moQument of interest which came to light during 
the esicavaliDtis uf the temple platform was a statue^ 
7 ft. G in^ in height (inoliiding the i^non at iha base), 
which usftd to stand in the angle formed by the approach¬ 
ing flight of steps and the face of the plaifurm on its 
went* This statue was e^emitod in the 4th or nth century 
A.D., and must once have stood free on s spot where 
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it could be seen from all sides. Beneath its base is a 
tenon which was, no doubt, originally morticed into a 
stone plinth, but in late medieval days, when it was 
set up in its present position, the plinth was discarded 
and the base of the statue imbedded in dry stone masonry. 
Subsequently the image was broken in two at a point 
a little above the ankles. The lower part was found 
still in situ; the upper lying a little distance away, 
From the indications afforded by the masonry it appears 
likely that there was a second naga or niigl statue in the 
corresponding position to the east of the steps. 

Before leaving the main plateau it remains to say 
a few words about the retaining wall along its eastern 
side and the remnants of the several structures visible 
beneath its foundations. AVhen speaking of the open 
paved area around the Great Stupa, we remarked that 
it had once extended on the same level for a considerable 
distance east of this retaining wall. That was in the 
second century B.C,, and it is probable that for the next 
three hundred years or even longer the pavement was 
kept clear of debris. Then, as the buildings in this 
part of the site began to fall to decay, their ruins gra¬ 
dually encroached more and more upon the paved area, 
other buildings rase over their remains, and so the 
process of accumulation went on untO, by the seventh 
century, an artificial terrace had been formed five or 
more feet in height and extending almost to the limits 
of the retaining wall. It is to this period that the 
structures 19, 21 and 23, as well as the road (No, 20) 
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to the north of the first mentioned probably belonged. 
The road in question, which to judge by the worn 
condition of its cobble-stones must long have been in 
use, is 9 feet wide and rises eastward by a gradient of 
about 1 in 6. Of building 23 only the entrance, with a 
' moon-stone ’ threshold, has been exposed, and the 
walls of buildings 19, which are standing to a height of 
between one and two feet only, are composed of the 
ordinary rough dry stone masonry* Building 21, on 
the other hand, is constructed of massive blocks of 
Nagouri stone with a torus moulding at its base, from 
which it may be judged to belong to the Gupta age. 
The retaining wall over the mins of these edifices, erected 
when the terrace to the east had risen as high as fourteen 
feet, can hardly be earlier than the 11th century A.D. 
Probably it was contemporary with the later Temple 
45* At the time it was built, there must have been 
some accumulation of debris also on its western side; 
for its foundations did not descend more than nine 
feet from the top of the terrace. In repairing this 
wall it was found possible to underpin and bank up 
that section of it wJiich is north of the modem flight 
of steps leading to the upper plateau* The rest had 
to be dismantled and rebuilt completely, the foundations 
being carried another seven feet lower down. 


chapter vm 


SOUTHERN AREA 

Of the remains in the southern group the most TEMrLE40 
important is the great temple numbered 40 in'the 
plan, which, like all the other stmctuxes in this part 
of the site, was until recently completely buried from 
view* In its original form this temple was an apsidal 
hall, and is the earliest structure of this type of which 
any remains have been preserved to us. What is left 
of the original building consists of a rectangular atone 
plinth approached by a flight of steps on its eastern and 
western sides. In the outward aspect of this plinth 
there was nothing to indicate that the superstructure 
had taken an apsidal form, but when the core of the 
apparently solid masonry was examined, it was found 
to be composed in reality of two distinct walk with a 
filling of debris between, while the interior face of the 
outer wall proved to be curved at the southern end m 
the form of an apse, the inner wall corresponding to it 
in shape (see plan Ph X). The masonry of these interior 
walls was strikingly rough, and it was clear that they 
were intended to do duty only as foundations ; but the 
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plan of the foundations left no doubt that the super¬ 
structure had been apsidal in plan resembling in this 
respect the great cAai/yo-halls at Taxila, Ter, Chezarla 
and among the Cave Temples of Western India, though 
with this noticeable difference that, whereas the latter 
are provided with one or more entrances directly oppo¬ 
site the apse, this structural hall at Sanchi had an en¬ 
trance in each of its two longer sides—^a feature which 
recalls to mind the Sudama and other Maurya cave 
shrines in the Barabar Hills. That the superstructui* 
was mainly of wood and was burnt down at a relatively 
early age, is evid«it from the fact that no vestige of it 
had survived except some charred remains of timber, 
which were found on the original pounded clay floor 
of the building. Of the approximate date at which 
this conflagration took place, some indication is afforded 
by the ,stone pillars which were subsequently set up 
on the same plinth. These pillars are ranged in five 
rows of ten each without reference, apparently, to the 
foundations of the original structure, and it is a reason¬ 
able inference, therefore, that by the time they were 
erected, the plan of the original had been forgotten. 
Seeing, however, that the pillars in question bear records 
carved upon them in the Brahmi script of the Sunga 
period, it may reasonably be concluded that the original 
structure was erected in the preceding Maurya period 
and probably burnt down when A&ka’s stupa was 
destroyed by Pushyamitra ; and that its reconstruction 
dates from the same time as the reconstruction of that 
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fitupa, after the death of Pushyamitra {drca 
148 B.CO. 

At the time when the reconstmction took place, 
the original plinth was much enlarged by erecting 
a thick retaming wall on all four sides of, but at some 
distance from, it, and filling in the space between with 
heavy boulders and worked stones, probably from the 
earlier bud ding, among which was the broken image 
of an elephant in the round, of superior workmanship.^ 
The effect of these measures was to increase the length 
of the plinth to 137 feet and its width to about 91 feet. 
At the same time the height of the floor was raised by 
about 1 ft, 4 in., and a new pavement was laid of large 
slabs measuring from 6 to 8 ft. in length by 3 ft. 6 in, 
in width. On three sides of the enlarged plinth— 
that is, on the north, south and west—axe projections 
of varying dimensions, and it may be surmised that there 
was a similar projection also on the eastern aide, which 
has not been excavated. All of these projections app¬ 
ear to be contempor€iry with the retaming wall. 

By this enlargement of the older plinth the two 
stairways that led up to it on its eastern and western 
sides were buried from view, and their place was taken 
by two new flights constructed in the thickness of 
the northern retaining wall, which was more than doubled 
for the purpose. Similar stairways have also been found 
in the end^wall of the temple at Sonari, which is to be 
ascribed to about the same age as this reconstruction. 
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We have said that the octagonal stone oolumna 
of this hall were disposed in five rows of ten each, anct 
this is the disposition shown in the plan. So far as 
these fifty columns are concerned, their arrangement 
is not open to question, since most of the broken shafts 
of the col umns were found in situ. On the other hand, 
it seems probable that the number of columns in the 
hall was considerably over fifty, the esi;ra ones having 
formed one or more rows at the sides or ends of the 
existing group. Indeed, at first sight, it appeared as 
if this must have been the case; for in the debris round 
about the building were found a number of other broken 
pUlars of a precisely similar pattern to those in silu^ 
which might reasonably be assumed to have stood on 
the enlarged plinth and to have been thrown down, 
when the upper part of the later retaining wall collapsed 
and brought down with it some six or more feet of the 
boulder filling behind. This assumption, however, 
is not free from objection, for the reason that every shaft 
without exception is broken, and that most of the pieces 
are only three or four feet in length ; so that those which 
were found lying in the debris may in reality have been 
the upper sections of the pillars stiU in and what 
appear to be their rough bases may actually have been 
nothing more than the unfinished tops of the shafts. 

I mention this alternative hypothesis, not because I 
regard it as convincing or even probable, but because 
the evidence is not such as to demonstrate conclusively 
that there were more than fifty columns ; and in default of 
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such conclusiveuess I iiave thought it better to indicate 
on my plan only those pillars which were actually found 
in situ. 

Besides the large octagonal pillars there were also 
found a number of smaller ones of about the same age, 
square below and octagonal above, with donative in¬ 
scriptions in early Brahmi engraved on some of the shafts. 
Some of these pillars were ranged in a row alongside 
the eastern edge of the old plinth, but this position 
eoU‘d not have been the one which they originally 
^cupied; for the dressed faces of their shafts proved, 
on excavation, to extend some distaaGe below the level 
of the earliest clay floor, and, what is still more signifi¬ 
cant, broken pieces of the larger octagonal pillars were 
found built into their foundations, thus demonstra- 
tmg that they had not been set up here until after the 
taller columns had fallen. What their original position 
had been, can only be surmised. Possibly they were 
intended to support an open vemdah around the main 
body of the hall, or possibly they had been employed 
in a subsidiary structure on the south side. Wherever 
they may have stood, it is clear from their rough bases 
that it was on the ground floor and not in an upper 
storey. 

Whether this pillared hall was ever brought to 
completion or not, is questionable. To judge by the 
distance (about seven feet) between the octagonal pillars^ 
it seems probable that architraves of stone rather tl- an 
of wood were intended ; but there was not a trace either 
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lif jiTchJtravca ot i>f capitaJs ot of any other arehitectural 
f€iatnT« except the columns, if, therefore, the build¬ 
ing was B\'et completed^ the whole supciatmctiire with 
thC'exception of the pilluT? must have been of timber, 
os it wuH in mmy of the early edifices of Ceylon. At 
a later ilAte^ that is, about the 7tb or 8th century 
a shfiac with a portico and entrance facing the west was 
constructed on the eaitcm aide of the plinth, and it 
was probably at this time that the eniaHer H^tjuare 
coIumoB were sot up in the position deaoribtHl above. 
The three steps which gave access to the portico of tliia 
shrine arc placed dkoctJy over the eactom aisle of the 
original apaidul hsjl, the baaca of tho fltono pillars in 
ftont of them having been ent off abort at tho floor 
level so as not to interfere with the entrance. The 
portico itself baa an inner measurement of 24 feet from 
north to south by alxmt 9 f^t east to west. Behind 
it were a few reiniumljj of the walls of the alLrine. 

Another early building in this urea is that numbered 
8 on the pkn. It oonj9ist>^ of a solid square plinth 
standing on its north side about 12 feet above the bed¬ 
rock. In front of it, in the middle of the cast aidCj is 
projecting nun]} with a few steps at it* buAe, tho remain- 
ing steps together ivith 0 portion of their substructure 
having been destroyed. This kifty plinth was con- 
atnicted of masonry similar to that of the early apsidal 
hnU dfwcribed above* But in this case the wholn cora 
of the plinth is filled in solid with rough boidders, and 
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there are no interior foundation walls. In the centre 
of the core of this plinth General Cunningham sank 
a deep pit and, finding only a filling of tough boulders, 
assumed, without discovering the plan of the building 
that it was another early stupa. In the period to which 
this* building belongs stupas were never built with 
square bases, and there is no ireason to suppose that 
this was an exception to the rule. Probably, it was 
a square shrine with a stone plinth and timber 
superstructure, such as is figured in several of the reliefs 
on the gateways. In the angle formed by the south 
side of the stairway ramp and the east side of the plinth, 
a rectangular space was enclosed in later times by a wall. 
This enclosure wall appears to date from the mediaeval 
period. 

The remaining buildings that have been exposed 
in the southern area consist of the three monasteries 
36, 37 and 38. All three are built approximately 
on the same plan—a plan which has already become 
familiar to us on many other sites in India. They 
consist, that is to say, of a square court surrounded 
by cells on the four sides {chatuh4ala), with a 
verandah supported on pillars around the court, a 
raised platform in the centre of it, and in some cases 
an additional chamber outside. The entrance passed 
through the middle chamber in one of the sides, 
and was flanked without by projecting turrets. The 
upper storey was probably constructed largely of 
timber, the lower storey being of drystone masonry. 


Mowastesiss 36, 
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Monastery 36 


Monastery 37 


All three monasteries belong to the mediseval epoch, 
No. 36, which is nearer to the centre of the site, 
being the earliest of the three. No. 38, coming next, 
and No. 37 last. 

In Monastery 36, the masonry is rough and care¬ 
lessly laid. The square platform in the centre of* the 
courtyard is covered with a layer of brick and lime 
concrete about 3 in. thick. Round the outer edge of 
this platform was a low waD on which stood the columns 
of the verandah. The staircase which gave access to 
the upper floor was in the north-west corner, but only 
one step, worn by the passage of many feet, has been 
preserved. Water from the court was discharged 
through an underground drain covered with stone flags, 
which passed beneath the passage at the south-west 
corner. The entrance to this monastery is on its eastern 
side, and in front of it was an irregularly shaped com¬ 
pound, most of the walls of which are still traceable. 

The plan of Monastery 37 is more spacious and 
developed than that of 36, and the masonry is neater 
and better laid than in the latter. It is probably 
assignable to about the seventh century A.D. Like 
the square stupas of the same age, its walls are provided 
with footings on the outside. Built into the comers 
of the platform inside the courtyard are four square 
stone blocks, which served to strengthen the masonry 
and support the pillars of the verandah. The chambers 
at the back of the cells on the south and west sides 
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Ara nmifliitttj and the jfpecific yae |io which they werH 
put ia net clear. 

MnnjiHtery ia Jiot much later t>*aii Monastery 
S6, and, like it. Is bttUt of magh aad uneven 
miwofiry. Apparently, there was an earlier build¬ 
ing; in this site, of which some of the stone foundu- 
tiona still survive; and in the central chamber on the 
north wde there b also a brick wall whioh was suh- 
ffe 4 UGiiit]y added, the bricks of which it was construoted 
having been taken from acme older bunding. Instead 
(rf the usual raised platfocui in the middle of the ciourtyard 
there was, in thb monastery, a square deprossioa, 
like that in a Homan atrjiiiu, with a raised verandah 
round it. The stairway leading to tho upper storey 
is in the south-west comer. The ground about thb 
buililing has not been oicavated, but it may be assumed 
that, like Monastories 36 and 37, it also had a compound, 
which probably occupied the ground ou ita weatem 
side, since tho eutrauce of the monastoiy is iu that 
quarter. 

Building Xo. 42 winch is situated north of Temple 40, 
b standing to a height of about 6 feet, and, so for as it 
has been excavated, appears to be a shrine somewhat 
similar perhaps, to hfo. 44, 
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We cojoe, aow, to tho higher plateau On the eut, 
the summit of which is crowned the Temple and 
Monastery Ko. 45. This temple dates from the lytb 
or 11th century of our era, and it is 'therefore* one of 
the latest builtliogs on the site. Two or three oonturies 
before this, howerei, another shrine hod been erected 
on the same spot with im open quadrangle in front, 
containing several stupaa and sunoumled by tangos 
of cella for the monks. Those eariier remains are at 
a lower level than the later and readily distinguiflliabl* 
from them. To the later period belong the shrine on 
the cost side of the quodrejigln, together with the plat¬ 
form in front of it, and the cells and venuidahs daniking 
it on the north uml south; to the earlier belong the 
Tangos of cells on the north, south and west sides of the 
quadrangle, the plinths of the three dotaobod stQpas 
b the courtyard, and the low atone kerb which served 
to elemarcate the edge of the verandah m front of the 
coHa, 
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The cells of the earlier monastery are built of dry 
stone masoBry of the small neat variety in vogue at 
the period, the foundations being carried down as 
much as nine feet to the bed-rock* Access to the corner 
cells was provided not, as was often the case, through 
the cell adjoining, but by an open passage between the 
two ceils, while another open passage also led from 
the entrance into the quadrangle* The verandah 
in front of the cells was a little over eight feet broad, 
raised about eight inches above the rest of the court 
and separated from it by a stone kerb* This kerb is 
divided at regular intervals by square blocks which 
served as bases for the pillars of the verandah* A 
specimen of the latter has been re-erected in its original 
position at the south-east corner of the quadrangle. 
It is 6 ft* 9 in* in height, with its corners partly chamfered 
to the form of an octagon—^the squared faces being 
intended for ornamental carving. The stone pavement 
of this earlier court consists of heavy stone slabs of 
irregular shapes and varying sizes. Of the three small 
stupas which stood on it, two had apparently perished 
down to their plinths before the later building was 
started ; the third looks as if it had been intentionally 
dismantled in part, in order to make way for the pave¬ 
ment of the later temple. It is of the familiar cruciform 
type, with niches in the face of each of the four projec¬ 
tions, in wliieh no doubt statues were aforetime placed. 
The remains of the early temple itself, as well as of 
the cells adjoining it on the eastern side of the court, 
20 1)GA/54 10 
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are completely buried beneath the later structures, 
but parts of the platforra in front of the former have 
been exposed by dismantling the debris foundation 
beneath the corresponding platform of the later edifice. 
Apparently this earlier platform, though slightly smaller 
than the later one, was designed on much the same lines^ 
and it may safely be inferred also that the plan of the 
sanctum itself was generally similar. 

Like so many other buildings on the site, this earlier 
temple appears to have been burnt down and left for 
a long space of time in a ruined condition. This is 
evident from the quantities of charred remains that 
were found on the floor of the courtyard and the accu¬ 
mulation of earth that had formed above them. It 
might have been expected that, when the Buddhists 
set about rebuilding it, their first step would have been 
to clear away all this debris and utilise as far as possible 
the old materials; but, whether from religious or other 
motives, they preferred to level up the remains, lay 
a new pavement about 2 ft. 6 in. above the old one, and 
completely rebuild the shrine and cells adjoining it 
on the east side of the court. At the same time they 
repaired and renovated the cells on the other three 
sides of the quadrangle, raised their walls and roofs 
between five and six feet, and constructed a verandah 
of the same altitude in front of them, which was thus 
elevated about 3 feet above the new courtyard. 

^ The base of the earlier plinth is adorned with a simple cyma 
remrm moulding relieved with the *^]otiis and dart^^ pattern. 
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The lat^r temple oon^Lnt^ of a sqimre sanctum {gfiTbfm- 
griha) approached through a small ftato-ofearaber and 
crowned a koUow spiro tlio upper part 

of which had fallen, Thu templa ^tandj at the back 
of a mbed Lerruiia aacaiided by from tko We$tj 

and roiuiii three sides of it runs h procession patb (j>i'o^£a£- 
enclosed by a. Ugh wall. Likn muHt of Lhe temples 
of tluB date, it U coTiiitnicted of maaslve blocks well 
dressed on their outer faces, but otherwise, very rough 
and loosely fitting together. Muck of the raaterial 
of which it ifl composed wan takeUt no doubt, from 
the earlier edifice on the same spot as well fitom other 
structures, but the majority of the doco^tiv'e carvings 
are in tbe later niedlseviil Htyla and weni majiirestty 
eXacuLeil expressly for this temple. Such are the 
eeulptured threshold door-jambsi the ceiling of the 
sanctum, the etatuca in the niches in the outside walhi, 
and the ornamental work on the spire and round the 
face of the tcixaeo^ To an earlier age, on the other 
hand^ belong the conuer piiastacs in the sanctum and 
ante-chamber. The upper half of the former is riehly 
decorated on both faces with the pot and foliage design 
set over h klrUimukh^ hood and eunnounted by a band 
of flutul ornamfsnt^ with a border of palmottes above* 
The capitals are moulded and fluted and provided with 
a narrow necking adorned with a oonvontional garland 
pattern. Above them are Hindu corbel brackets cf 
a simple type. The style of the carving on the pilasterg, 
which is strikingly Like some of the earlier earvinga at 
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Ilia temple of Baro iu Gwalior, pioclaitas tlieja 
to be the work of the Sth or posaibly 9th ofiEtury A.B., 
and it is evident Lhernfora that they were uoL originally 
designed for thla t-emplfti This eonclusioii ie also borne 
out by iLe rough drafts at their inner edges, which 
prove that in their original position they must have 
been partly engaged in waU inaHtmry. The ceiling of 
the aanctum is Construe ted on the usual principle of 
diminishing squares, ami L* narried on architraves renting 
on the Hindu bracketa above the pilastera, and further 
supported by corresponding brackets in the middle 
of each wall. Of these brackets it is noticeable that 
the one in the buck wall has been left in an unhnished 
state, and it is also noticeable that the architrave above 
it has been partly out away for a space of obout two feet, 
apparently to make room for gome object in front of it. 
That this object was the halo of a cult image of tho 
Buddha may reasonably be inferred, though whether 
it was the image which is now in tbo shrine and wbicb 
may once have been elevated ua a higher pLuith, or 
whether it was a taller image, for which the present one 
was afrerwards substitutes:], is open to quegLion. Clearly 
the existing imago does not fit and was not designed 
for the plinth on which it rests; nor could it have been 
intended that the wall behind and the decorative pilastere 
should be hair hidden by the masooTy which it was 
found nceessar}' to insert for tJic support of this atatqe. 
This image represents the Buddha seated Ui the eiirth- 
touclUDg attitude (hAufnisrpureo-miajrJ) on a lotus 
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throne, with a Recond lioa thtoao boueatht which* 
however, may not have b0lori;;ed to the origitiaL atatne^ 
AcroM the lower mw of lotEis? leaver ig iu^cribed tlitt 
Buddhist, creed in letter:^ oF the lUth century 

A.D« On a projeccton in the eentn} uf the lion throne 
arc two much mufciktcd flgutoi, one lying prostrate 
on back the Dther standing apparently in asi nt tituda 
of victory over it. SiinJhiT figures are found in front 
nf the throne of a Bndillia statue in. Cave XT at EliorAp 
which dares from the 7tli cimtury AhD-* and are probably 
symbolical of tlie victory which Buddha won beneath 
the Bodhi tree over the amues of Mum. 

Unlike the pilasters of the aftnetnoip Lha two pilaatere 
betwf^en the antoH^bambor and the aauotuTn are roughly 
d,ecorated with nnfiniahed deaigosp one of which (on 
the north aide) wna uitt through when the pilaster was 
adapted to its present positio^^ and accordingly it 
may be infomed that the building from which they 
wens taken had never been Eoished. The ^ulptures 
on the entrance door-way are strikingly rich aivl ela¬ 
borate. Projeotitig from the nilildls of the threshold 
ia fi branohlng iotns with birds seated on the flowers, 
and on each aide of it a half head ; then 

come little Egiubs holding vasesp conventional lions, 
and, hi eaoh comer, a seated corpulent figure of Kuveia, 
Much of the left jamb, as well ac the lintel above, boa 
fallen* but the right jamb ia almost intaeL On the 
outer band is a stylked female ataEiiing beneath a tree* 
with a fioAvlug unibe^quB above^ Framed within this 
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border are four vertical bands with a group of four 
figures at their base,. Of these, the principal one is 
Yamuna (the river Jumna) with her vehicle, the tortoise, 
at her feet. Behind her, is a female attendant holding 
a parasol above her head, and between these two is 
a smaller figure, perhaps of a child, while a still smaller 
figure sits in the comer of the slab near Yamuna's right 
foot. Above Yamuna's head is the bust of a Naga, 
and above her attendant's head a lotus supporting 
a tiny figure of the Buddha in the bhumispafsormuira. 
Of the vertical bands above, the innermost is covered 
with a scroll device; the next, which is supported 
by a demon dwarf {kichaka or humhhai^)^ with leo- 
gryphs and riders standing on elephants; the third, 
also supported by a dwarf, is divided into three panels, 
each contaming a male and two female figures in erotic 
attitudes; the fourth is in the form of an ornamental 
pilaster- The decoration of the left jamb, so far as 
it is preserved, is an exact counterpart of the right one, 
with the single difference that Ganga (the river Ganges), 
with her vehicle the crocodile, is substituted for Yamuna. 

The plainness of the exterior walls is relieved only 
by three niches, sunk in the middle of their southern, 
eastern and northern faces. In the southern one of 
these niches is the image of a God, perhaps Mayura- 
vidyaraja, seated on a lotus throne holding a lotus stalk 
in his left hand, with his udAana, the peacock, beneath 
and a female attendant to either side. In the eastern 
niche is an image of Buddha seated in the attitude of 
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meditation {dhyana-mudra) on a lotus throne supported 
by two lions and accompanied on either side by an 
attendant^ who holds a lotus stalk in the left and a 
flywhisk in the right hand* The other niche on the 
north is empty. Carved on some of the stone blocks 
of the temple walls are several names (perhaps of the 
masons who cut them), some of which are now upside 
down, thus proving that the writing, which is in 
characters of about the lOth century* was engraved 
on them before the building was constructed. 

The spire with which this temple was 

roofed, was of the usual curvilinear type which distin¬ 
guishes the Hindu temple architecture of the northern 
style* Its summit was crowned with a massive amiUJca 
and kalaia of the usual form, many dismembered frag¬ 
ments of which were lying immediately to the north-west 
of the temple ; and from the multitude of other members 
discovered in the debris it is clear that the e^erior was 
relieved on its four faces by repetitions of the same 
dnialaka motif alternating with stylised cfmiiya designs, 
but out of the confused mass of fragments it is now 
impossible to restore the original elevation with any 
degree of certainty* All of the spire that is still actually 
standing is a hollow chamber immediately above the 
roof of the sanctum, and the vestiges of a small porch 
in front of it, which extended partly over the roof of 
the ante*chamber* 

In the outer wall which surrounds the procession 
p ath are two windows of pleasing proportion, provided 
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witli heavy pierced stone screens decorated with rosettes 
and floral medallions and enclosed in a frame of con' 
ventional lotus leaves. 

The raised platform in front of the temple was paved 
with architectural members taken from sev’^eral earlier 
structures, among which were a number of broken 
pillars and cross rails belonging to Stilpa 3. The vertical 
faces of the platform are adorned with niches and further 
relieved by salients and recesses, as well as by deep 
horizontal mouldings, which produce an effect of light 
and shade almost as indeterminate as it is in Chalukyan 
architecture. In the niches are one or more figures— 
sometimes erotic—in the stiff conventional style of the 
period. Equally conventional are the decorative devices, 
simulating roofs, over the niches, and the lotus and 
other floral designs on the horizontal mouldings. 

To the north and south of the temple are two wings, 
each containing three cells, with verandahs in front. 
The door-Jambs of the two cells nearest the temple 
are enriched with carvings closely resembling those 
on the doorway of the temple itself, and, like the jambs 
of the latter, are spanned by lintels of a later and totally 
different style, the fact being that the building both 
of the temple and of the wings must have been suddenly 
interrupted—^for what reason is not known—and not 
resumed again until many years afterwards. 

In constructing the verandah of these wings some 
of the pillars belonging to the earlier monastery described 
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above were employeds aad it is interesting to observe 
that the carvings on one of these pillars had also been 
left unfinished and subsequently cut away at the top 
in order to adapt the pillar to its new position. These 
carvings consist of a pot and foliage base and capital 
and three hiHiimukha heads on the square band between* 

They are in the same style as those on the pilasters in 
the comers of the sanctum. 

From the open ground to the north of Temple 45, tsT 

there is a fine prospect over the plains bordering the East 
B es and Betwa rivers. Between five and six miles 
away, following the line of the railway, is the bold and 
isolated rock of Bhilsa—^the Lohangi, as it is called— 
the citadel of Bhailasvamin from the Gupta period 
onwards (see p, 26 above). Then, about two miles 
to the north west of Bhilsa is the hill of Udayagiri, 
in the sandstone cliffs of which are hewn many Brah- 
manical shrines with sculptures and inscriptions dating 
from the early mediaeval epoch. Between these two 
eminences is a wide stretch of land covered by the 
remains of the ancient city of VidiSa* It is in the midst 
of this buried city, in the hamlet of Besnagar, that the 
column of Heliodorus (see p. 11, footnote) stands ; and 
here also have been found numerous other interesting 
relics of antiquity, many of which are kept in a shed 
on the site. 

South of the temple described above is the structure BtuLDrira 44 
numbered 44, which was erected probably about the 
same time as Temple 45, and which appears from the 
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disposition of its foundations to have been of a somewhat 
mmsnal type* It consisted of an ante-chamber stretch¬ 
ing across the whole width of the bmlding and of a 
rectangular hall behind it containing the remnants of 
a pavement, with what appears to have been a stupa 
in its centre. On either side of the hall were foundations 
which seemed to indicate that a row of small chambers 
had been built above them; but the chambers were 
manifestly too small for the habitations of monks, and, 
assuming that the foundations correctly represent the 
plan of the superstructure, it must be inferred that the 
cells were intended for the reception of images, as in 
some of the Gandhara chapels, and in many temples 
of the Jains* The building stands on a stone plinth, 
four feet high, ascended by a flight of steps in the middle 
of its western side. Its walls are constructed of rough 
rubble faced on both sides with small ashlar of local 
purplish stone and provided on the outside with footings 
which start immediately above the plinth referred to. 
In the rectangular hall stand three images of local 
purplish-brown atone, two of the Buddha in the dkydna- 
mudfd, the third of Maitreya (?) seated in European 
fashion. 

On to the northern and western sides of the court 
in front of Temple 45 abuts the Monastery 46-47* This 
monastery was not erected until after Temple 45 had 
been rebuilt, and it can hardly he assigned to an earlier 
date than the 11th century A.D. As will he seen firom 
the plan, it comprises two courts, numbered respectively 
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46 and 47, the larger of which, including the verandahs 
and chambers ranged around three of its sides, measures 
103 feet from north to south by 78 feet from east to west. 
On the south side of this court was a pillared verandah 
with a small cell and a long narrow chamber at the back; 
on the west is a closed colonnade; and on the north is 
a pillared verandah with a shrine, containing a small 
ante-chamber and sanctum at its western end, and behind 
it a corridor and five cells. The main entrance to this 
court is at the northern end of the western colonnade, 
and a second doorway leads by two steps from the eastern 
end of the northern verandah into the smaller court 46, 
which is on a somewhat higher level, and, like the larger 
court, provided with chambers on three sides. This 
monastery is stiD in a relatively good state of preserva- 
tion, portions of the roof as well as many of the pillars 
being still preserved in situ. For tbe most part, the walls 
are built of neat regular masonry, but the construction 
of the verandah and chambers on the southern side, 
as well as of some of the interior walls of the smaller 
court, is somewhat inferior, and it seems likely that these 
were later additions. Probably both pillars and walls 
were intended to be covered with plaster, but no trace 
of the plaster has survived, and it is unlikely therefore 
that the intention was ever carried into effect. 

The quadrangles of both larger and smaller courts 
were paved with massive stone slabs between 4 and 8 in¬ 
thick and oonsiderably heavier, therefore, than those 
employed in and around the earliest stupas and in Temple 
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40. Beneath the pavement in the larger court were 
found numerous architectural members of an earlier 
age, including a column in the Gupta style. Still lower 
down—at a depth, that is to say, of about 3 ft. below 
the pavement—was brought to light a stone floor of 
an earlier building; then a second kachcha floor 9 in, 
lower; and, again, a third floor of concrete 2 ft. 3 in. 
below the second. These floors belonged to earlier 
monasteries erected on the same site, but, inasmuch 
as the lowest of them was not more ancient than the 
Gupta period, it was not deemed worth while to continue 
the excavation. 

BciLDiKaa 49, 60 m. , , , 

AND 32 long boundary wall at the back of the structures 

49 and 50, which abuts on to the north-west comer 
of the Monastery 47, appears to be older than the latter, 
since the western wall of the monastery is built on to it. 
It stands about 7 feet high and is built of somewhat 
loose masonry. Near its southern end was subsequently 
erected a small building of which only the raised plinth 
(bio. 49) survives. Another building also subsequently 
erected is that numbered 50 on the plan, the constmction 
of which necessitated the demolition of part of the 
boundary wall. All that now remains of this building 
consists of some stone pavements, walls and column 
bases, but these are sufficient to show that it was a 
monastery, and moreover, that it dates from approxi¬ 
mately the same age as Monastery 47. Included within 
its precincts and situated apparently in the middle of 
one of ite courts is the small Shrine 32. This structure. 
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“wliicli dates from the late mediseval period, is standing to 
a height of about eight feet above the ground level 
and consists of three small cells, with an ante-chamber 
in front and an underground cellar beneath the central 
room* It is entered by a doorway in the eastern side 
of the ante-chamber and there is another dcx>rway 
opposite, leading into the central chamber, but the 
side cells, curiously enough, are provided only with 
windows through which anyone wishing to enter would 
have to crawl* 

One of the last of the monuments to be erected on 
the site of Sanchi was the massive structure 43, which 
stands partly on the high ground of the eastern plateau, 
partly on the lower ground to the south of it. In plan, 
this structure bears a striking resemblance to the 
famous stupa of Kanishka at Peshawar, being cruciform 
in shape with a round bastion at each of its four comers i 
but, in the absence of any remains of a superstructure, 
it must remain doubtful whether it ever served as the 
base of a stupa* As it stands, it is nothing more than 
an elevated court surrounded by low parapet walls, 
with traces here and there of a few interior walls, which 
appear to have been much later additions and have 
accordingly been omitted from the plan* The surround¬ 
ing walls of this court as well as of the bastions are 
constructed of massive blocks of stone of varying size^, 
among which are several that have been taken from 
dismantled buildings of the 10th or Ilth century A.D*, 
but as these particular blocks were built only into the 
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top of the mil, it is possible that they belonged to 
a relatively late repair. 

Excavations carried out almost in the centre of 
this building revealed some cells with a courtyard on 
their northern side. These earlier remains belong to 
a monastery which was erected on this site probably 
in the 7th or 8th century A.D. The fioor level of this 
monastery is twelve feet below the present level of the 
court, and its waUs, which are built of ordinary dry 
stone masonry, are standing to a height of between 
6 and 7 feet ^ so that their tops come within five or six feet 
of the present surface. 




CHAPTER X 

Stupa 2 and other re^mains 

We lia^ve now completed our examination of the 
monuments on the hill-top and shall descend to the 
ledge of rock some 350 yards down the western slope 
of the hill, on which Stupa 2 is situated. The pathway 
which now leads down to this ledge is reached by a steep 
flight of steps built against the retaining wall of the 
plateau opposite the western gateway of the Great 
Stupa. These steps are of modern origin, the old road, 
which was paved with heavy slabs of stone, having gone 
further south and followed a more devious course. 
Apparently it started immediately to the south of Stupa 
7 ; then skirted the edge of an old quarry, subsequently 
converted into a tank, and swept round in a large curve 
to Stupa 2, a little above which it is joined by the modem 
road. Along it, on either side, can still be traced the 
remains of various monuments, the most noteworthy 
of which is the ruined base of an apsidal temple about 
61 ft. long and 32 ft, 6 in. wide, with its entrance towards 
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the east. The other remains are mere ruined platforms 
of rough stone masonry from which the superstructures 
have disappeared* Three of these are situated to the 
west and north-west of the apsidal temple, and a fourth 
to the east of it; then there is a fifth, nearly 70 yards 
north of the last mentioned on the opposite side of the 
old roads and two more, close together, on the north 
side of the road some 80 yards higher up. North of 
these, again, and partly cut through by the modem 
road, is an extensive mound of stone rubble and brick 
which marks the site of a mediaeval monastery; and 
near by, on the west, a smaller mound with a massive 
stone bowl on its summit. It was surmised by Cunning¬ 
ham that this bowl, which has an outer diameter of 8 ftp 
8 in,, once held a holy nettle which Bnddha himself was 
reputed to have bitten cff and p’anted,^ There are 
no grounds, however, for this surmise, which depends 
in the first instance on the fake identification of Sanchi 
with the Sha-chi of Fa-Hien, Probably the bowl was 
intended, like the smaller one rtfemd to on p* 116, 
for the distribution of feed offered to the Sangharama* 
In point of size as w'ell as of construction and design, 
the Second Stupa is strikingly similar to the Third, 
and the restoration w^hieh the latter has undergone will 
enable the visitor readily to picture to himself the 
appearance of the foinier when its crowning umbrella 
and balustrades were intact. The main difference 
between the two is that at Stupa 2 there is no torafja 


^ The Bhilsa pp* 180-82, 
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adomijig any of the four entrances. On the other 
hand, the groiuid balustrade is in almost perfect pre¬ 
servation, and exhibits a variety of most interestnig 
reliefs which more than compensate for the absence of 
a gateway. 

This stupa was opened and half destroyed by Captain 
Johnson in 1822, but it was reserved for General Cunnmg- 
ham, who continued the digging in 1851, to discover 
the relics and, unfortunately, also to complete the 
destmetion of the dome. The chamber in which the 
relics were deposited, was not in the centre of the struc¬ 
ture, but two feet to the west of it, and at a height of 
seven feet above the raised terrace. The relic box was 
of white sandstone, 11 inches long by 9^ inches broad 
and the same in height, and contained four small caskets 
of steatite, in each of which were some fragments of 
human bone.^ On the side of the relic box was an 
inscription in early Brahnii characters of which the 
translation is as follows :— 

"'(The relics) of all teachers beginning with the Arhat (f) 
Kasapagota and the Arhat (?) Vachhi Suvijayata, the 
teacher.”^ On the lids of the four steatite caskets 
were other inscriptions^ recording that the bones 
contained within Avere the relics of various Buddhist 
saints and teachers, some of whom took part in the third 

^ The Bhilaa T&p€s, pp, 285-94, where a- full accoimt of the dbcovery 
in given. 

^ C7/. Cunningham, ci'i., and LCideRS, Lisi of Brahmt In^riptions 
tEp. Ind., Vol. X), No. 654. 

^ C/. LQders, op, cU,, Nos. 555-e4« 

20 DGA/54 
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convocation held under the Emperor Asoka, while others 

were sent on missions to the Himaiaras, to preach 
the doctrines then settled.’ The following is a list of 
the ten names inscribed on the caskets:— 

1, Kasapagota (Kasyapagotra), the teacher of 

all the Hemavatas*^ 

2, Majhima (Madhyania). 

3, Haritipiita (Haritiputra). 

4 , Vachhi-Su^^jayata (Vatsi-Suvijayat ?), 

5, Mahavanaya* 

6* Apa^rlra. 

7 * Kodinipiita (Kaundiniputra). 

8* Kosildputa (Kau^ihiputra), 

9* Gotiputa (Gauptfpntra)* 

10. Mogaliputa (Maudgaliputra). 

Because Mahamogalana and Sariputra* whose 
relics were enshined in Sutpa 3, were companions^ 
and friends of the Buddha, it does not therefore 
follow that Stupa goes back to the time of the 
Buddha ; nor because some or possibly all of the 

^ The ^Dlpawansa’ nsm&s the four nitseioneHes who eecoiuparnied 
Kasapagota KoUputa to coii“rert the tribe of Yf^ka?* in Himavanta, 
asMajjiiima, Dndubliiaara, Sahadeva, and Jlillakadeva, Of 
these Kasapagota himaelff Majjhima and Dudubhisara are named 
on the relic boxes from Saflchi and Sonfirl. 5., 1 D 06 , pp. 683 ff. 

Fergnsson I. E. A. (1910) Vol. I, p. 6S; Geiger, Preface, p. XI5. 

^ The term ‘Hemavata* has usually been taken to refer to the 
missions despatched to the Himalayas, But mote probably it 
signifies the Haimavatas, who were a well-known branch of the 
Theravada SchooL 
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teachers whose reltes are deposited in Stupa 2 were 
contemporaries of A^ka, it is necessarily to be concluded 
that this stupa was erected during the Maurya epoch. 
On the contrary, as these teachers could not have died 
at one and the same time, it is clear that their relics 
must have had soioe other resting places before they 
were transferred to this one, and we may suppose that 
this transference did not take place until the Suhga 
period, when there are other grounds for believing that 
this stupa was erected.^ 

By this time relic-wors hip had bee n—extended to 
include not only the relics of the Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples, but th ose of relatively r€eejit_c hurch dignitaries 
as well. It is i ntere sting, howevei^tg_observe that the 
latter were enstriiied, not side by side with the relics 
of the Buddha and his disciples, but on a separate 
terrace lower down the hill side. 

The several balustrades of this stupa,- of which 
numerous members have recently been unearthed, 
are of the same pattern as the balustrades of Stupas 
1 and 3, and it m unnecessary to remark either on them 
construction or on the decoration of the smaller balus¬ 
trades, since the latter is closely analogous to that found 
on the balustrades of the other stupas. The reliefs 
of the large ground balustrade, on the other hand, are 

1 Gen. Caatunghank, op. cil., p 291, opines that the stflpa was 
at first intended only for the relice of Kaeapagota and of Vachhi* 
Suvijayata, whose names alone are found on the outside of the alone 
box. 

^ See Mus. Gat. A 64, A 65 and A 66. 
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unique of their kind in India and invested with a parti¬ 
cular interest, since with the exception of a few later 
panels which will be noticed presently, they exhibit 
to us the true indigenous character of Indian art before 
It had emerged from the primitive stage. The subjects 
portrayed are generally similar to those on the gateways^ 
of the Great Stupa, but they are treated in simpler and 
cruder fashion, though with a keen sense for purely de- 
corative effect. Among them the four chief events 
o the Buddha’s life are readUy distinguishable: his- 
Birth, his Enlightenment, his First Sermon, and his 
Death; each represented by the same emblenvs that 
we noticed among the later reliefs.^ Then, there is the 
familiar figure of the YaJcshini or protecting fairy- the 
naga with many hoods, and a host of real and mytWcal 
animals, sometimes with riders^’ sometimes without, 
those which adorn the false capitals of the gateways ■ 
elephants, bulls, horses, deer, winged lioms, tnaharas, and 
griffins, and other creatures of the fancy, also, that we 


1013-^4! Pt^rr.^p.* '^'•iter’s remarks in 

^ See pp, 44 sqq. 

of the use of stirinpsZany 

do not apjiear to have come world. In Persia etirrupg 

I am mfarmed bvT IfeStfr timei. In 

GUes. that they are ittentwned*in the authority of Prof. 

In Greek andRamanclaB3ic^literafcn™‘!.h!f’*-*“’*'®*** A.D.). 

■whatever, and it seenia that tlintr fkere la no mention of them 

until the early medieval periods "**** introduced into Europe 
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have not observed before, such as horse-headed and 
fish-tailed men or centaurs with women on their backs— 
forms which are not Indiati at all, but had found their 
way hither from Western Asia. Among plants, the 
favourite one is the lotus, sometimes quite simply trea¬ 
ted, sometimes in the most rich and elaborate devices ; 
among birds, we notice in particular the peacock, the 
goose and the saras ; and among symbols peculiarly 
sacred to Buddhism, the Wheel, the * triratnaj * and the 
so-called ^ shield ’ or symbol. From a stylistic 

and techmcal point of view what strikes the spectator 
most forcibly about these reliefs, is the crude treatment 
of the living figure side by side with the masterly hand¬ 
ling of decorative design. Throughout the historic 
period the Indian artist has always possessed an innate 
aptitude for ornamental and particularly floral patterns, 
and nowhere is this aptitude better exhibited than in 
some of the lotus devices on this balustrade, like the 
exquisite one illustrated in Plate VIII a. On the other 
hand, the portrayal of the human form was never a strong 
point in the early Indian school, and it was not until 
he had come in contact with Hellenistic art, that the 
Indian sculptor became proficient in modelling it either 
in relief or in the round. The development which relief- 
work then underwent, is well illustrated by a comparison 
of the original carvmgs on this balustrade with the few 
at the eastern entrance which were added at a later date* 
Two specimens of the older calvings are reproduced 
in figs, a and b of PI. VIII, two of the later in figs, c and d* 
20 DGA/54. 12 
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In these earlier carvings the designs are as a rule 
surprisingly decorative and well adapted to their purpose, 
but the technique is rudimentary to a degree. Thu.s, 
the figures are hept almost in one plane, with practically 
no effort towards spatial effect, and each is protrayed 
almost as a silhouette sharply defined against the sepa¬ 
rate plane of the back-ground, such modelling as there 
IS being effected by rounding off the contours of the 
silhouette or the interior details. The forms, too, are 
splayed out and distorted, and the force of mental abs¬ 
traction on the part of the artist—always a sure sign of 
rudimentary work—is evidenced, as it is so often in the 
Bharhut sculptures, by the treatment of the feet, which, 
irrespective of anatomical accuracy, are turned sideways 
arid presented in their broadest aspect. The same pri¬ 
mitive workmanship is observable also in the semi¬ 
circular designs at the top and bottom of figure c and 
at the bottom of figure d. But the remainder of the 
two latter reliefs are of quite a different order. They 
are the work of artists who were copying direct from 
Mture and were all but free from the trammels of the 
‘memory image.’ The designs are pictorial rather 
than purely decorative, and exhibit very considerable 
skill in the matter of spatial effects. The modelling of 
the figures is organically true, there is comparative 
freedom in their poses and composition, and a conscious 
effort to bring them into closer relationship one with 
the other. Of these later reliefs, those on pillar d were 
added at the time when the gateways of Stupa I were 


pt^TE vm 
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being erected. The reliefs on piUar c may be slightly 
later* 


To the N.-N.-W. of Stupa 2 and jutting out from 
the hill-side towards the west, is a rectangular platform 
constnicted of stone. This platform served as the 
plinth of a pillar, sev'eral broken pieces of which, together 
with part of its lion capital,^ were found lying at the 
side. The shaft of the pillar is octagonal at the base 
and sixteen-sided above, each side being slightly fluted. 
Both pillar aud platform appear to be of approximately 
the same age as Stupa 2. 0]i the same spot were a few 
cross-bars belonging to a small stone balustrade, and 
a little to the north of it the ruined base of a stupa. 

In conclusion, it remains to mention a few other 
antiquities of interest which are to be seen in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Sanchl. A little to the south 
of the main hill is another smaller hill crowned by the 
village of Nagouri. Near the base of the hill and north¬ 
west of the village, is a fine statue of a naga set up on 
the rocks but not in its original position. It is 6 ft. 
7 in. in height from the bottom of the pedestal and of 
grey-white sandstone. The naga, which possesses 
seven hoods, holds an uncertain object (lotus ?) in the 
right hand and flask in the left. Its style proclaims it 
to be a clumsy work of the Ist or 2nd century A.D., and 
it is interesting to compare it with the Guardian 
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of the gateways on tKe one hand, and with later 
images of the Gupta period on the other. Near by the 
naga is a smaller figure of a ntigt of the same age and 
style, 3 ft. 3 in. in height. Another object of interest 
on the same hill is what is locally called Dang^hi-ghoriy 
an unfinished statue of a horse which stands on the hilh 
side south-west of the village and half way between it 
and the foot of the hill. Its date is imcertain, but it 
probably belongs to the mediaeval period. 

The massive embankments (^r) which unite the 
main hill with the smaller hill to the south and the 
latter, again, with the hills on the west, appear to date 
from the pre-Christian era and to have been designed 
to form an extensive lake on that side of the hill. 

FinaOy, about a hundred yards north-east of the 
Rest-house is a group of four salt stones dating from late 
mediaeval times. The reliefs on them depict four diff¬ 
erent scenes, namely ; (1) the husband and wife worship' 
ping at a Unga; (2) the husband lying on a couch and the 
wife massaging his feet; (3) the husband fighting in 
battle *with his adversary; (4) the sun and moon, to 
symbolize that the fame of the wife's devotion shall 
endure as long as the sun and moon themselves. The 
satl stone nearest to the bungalow bears a much defaced 
inscription in Nagari characters, dated in the year 
A.D. 1264-65. 
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The. lift of Buddha hrUfi^ &kelched^ with particulaT reftrttK^ ic the 
sculptures of Sdiichl 

G&utama^ the Baddha, was born about the year 5(J2 B.C*, near 
the ancient to a of Kapilavastu in the Nepal Tarai* He becante the 
Btiddha (the ‘ Enlightened *) only after his attainment of wisdom 
under the pipal tree at Bodh-Gaya, Up to that time he was the 
BodhisaUm ^ or potential Buddha. Other titles by which ho waa 
known were B^k^muni ‘the sage of the Sakyas *, Siddhdrtha 'he 
who has accomplished his aim and Tathdgatd ‘ he who has arrived 
at the truthIt was by the last title that the Buddha invariably 
referred to himself. In the last of his pifevious ejeistencea* the Bodhi- 
sattva had been bom in the Tushita where he was entreated 

by the deities to become the saviour of mankind , but before con¬ 
senting he had to determine the time and place of his appearance on 
earth, the race and family to which he ahonld belong, the mother 
who should bear him, and the time when her life should end. The 
due time, he realised, had arrived and, like all other Buddhas, he 
must be bom in Jambudvipa (India), in the hfadhyadeia country, 
and in the caste either of the Brahmans or Kshatriyas. His father, 
he resolved, should be Suddhodana, a chieftain of the Sakya clan of 
Kapilavastu, and his mother Maya or Mahamaya, who should die 
seven days after his birth. Accordin^y, he left the Tushita Heaven 
and was conceived by Maya in a dream, in which she saw the future 
Buddha descending from heaven in the form of a white elephant 

* An ciEceUeat scccnat of ths Baddha*s life la Riven In Kern*j( Jfontiar of Indiitn 

BuddMtm (Strassbuig, 130d>, pp. 12-40. whero the resder c&u had fnJ] refereuco 
to the authorities for the various episodes. Of this and of a vslusbte sununary 
by A, 8. Geden In BMtlag'a Snei/dop<jBdia ami ethia. fi. v, * Euddhm % I 

have made free uae tn compUlng this brief sketch. 

3 F. 55 above, footnote 1. 

3 Or *^he who has come as (hla predecessors came).** 

* P, 42 abovei footnote 1. 
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(p. 71), When the queen told her dream to Suddbodana, he sum¬ 
moned Brahmans to interpret it, who deciared that she had ODnooirod 
a son destined to become cither a Universal Monarch (chakrauariin 
or a Buddha, During the period of pregnancy four celestials guarded 
the Bodbisattva and Maya from harm. The birth (p, 44) took place 
in the Lumbini Gardsni near KapUavastu, Maya being delivered 
standing beneath a 5ala tree, a branch of which bent down for her to 
grasp. The chief deities including Indra were in attendance, and the 
child was received from the right side of his mother by the Guardian 
Dcitiesofthe Four Quarters, On the body of the child were the 
thirtytwo major marks (mdAapyujX jonn), which indicated his future 
greatneas^as wel las leaser marks Immediately after 

birth he stood erect, faced in all directions, and after making seven 
steps exclaimed “ I am the foremost of the world/ At the moment 
of the Buddha’s birth, there were bom abo Ma future wife, 
his horse), the mother of Rahula, Chhanda (his groom), Ka^?|haka 
Ya^hara, Kalndayin (his playmate) and Ananda (the best beloved 
of bi» disciples). 

The birth of the Bodhisattva was the occasion of great rejoicings 
in the Heaven of the Thirty-three gods and the Sear 

Asita, becoming aware of these rejoicings, predicted that the 
child would be the future Buddha, The same prediction also was 
made by the young Br.lhman Kau^dinya, Other Brahman sooth¬ 
sayers were doubtful whether he would becomo a universal monarch 
(chakravarlin) or a Buddha, aud the king, anxious that he should 
become the former rather than the latter, inquired what would induce 
the Prince to renounce the world* The answer was, four sights; 
an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and a monk. Thenceforth Suddho- 
dana took care that none of these sights should meet the eye of his son, 
and did all in his power to attract him to worldly things, BiMrhig the 
chUdhood of the Buddha it is related that the king Suddhodana went 
out one day to celebrate the ’ Ploughing Fesfcivar, and the child Sid- 
dhartha was taken with him and placed on a conch beneath a Jambu 
tree. There, when his nurses had left him, he rose up, seated himself 


thi? LarabiiU garden was determloed in 1895 by the dLwoTer?^ 
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croa^-legged and performed his first meditation ; while be meditated 
the shade of the tree remained miraculously fixed aboYe him (p. 6S). 

In order to terminate the long-standing feuds with the Koliyaa, 
Siddhlrtha was married at the age of sixteen to the Koliya princess 
YaSodhara^ daughter of Suprabuddha. According to the legends, 
he was a young man of remarkable prowess, unrivalled in archery, 
possessed of immense strength and expert in every art. ^lindfal of 
the prophecy regarding hia future, his father surrounded him with 
every sort of luxury and continued to keep from him the four sights 
which might lead him to adopt an ascetic life. On successive occa¬ 
sions, however^ as he drove m the palace gardens, the gods caused to 
appear before him the visions of an old man, a sick man, 
and a corpse. Touched to the heart by these sights, the young ' 
man aaked the meaning of them, and discovering the truth about 
old age, sickness, and death, was plunged in grief. Then followed 
a fourth vision—that of a holy ascetic — which made a deep impres¬ 
sion on his mind and showed him how, by renouncing the world, 
he could rise superior to the ills he had witnessed. Accordingly, 
he resolved to forsake hia home and take refuge in solitary meditation 
and his resolution being strengthened by the repulsive sight of the 
attendant wnmen in the palace* lying asleep in all manner of uncomely 
attitudes, he bade farewell to hie wife and child, Rahnla, while 
they aiept, and aliently left the palace. This was the * Great 
Eenunciation which he made at the age of 

twenty-nine fp. 67). On his steed Ka^tfhaka he rode forth at night 
from Kapitavastu attended by heavenly beinp, who silenced the 
neighing of the horse and bore up his hoofs* lest the city should bs 
roused by the noise, while Miira, the Evil One, sought in vain to 
deflect Gautama from hia purpose by the promise of universal 
monarchy. 

On the further aide of the river Anomii, Gautama gave hk ornaments 
to his faithful groom, and then, cutting off his hair with a stroke 
of his sword, he cast it with the head-dress heavenward, saying as he 
did so : **lf 1 am destined to become a Buddha, let it remain in the 
air, if not, let it come io earth again.” The hair soared upwards 
and was home away in a golden casket to the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three gods (Tmyos/riJiitfn), where it became an object of worship 
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to the deities (p. 55). Thea the Bodhisattva exchanged gannents 
With the angel Ghatikara, who appeared to him in the guise of a him- 
to and, having sent back his groom with the horeei to announce that 
he bad forsaken the world, he went forward alone and on foot to Rija- 
griha (p. 67). There the king Bimbisara came forth to greet him and 
to ofier him his kingdom, and, on the Bodhisattva refusing this offer, 
he obtained from him a promise that, when he became the Buddha, 
tewodd revisit his realm. Thence Gautama pursued his way to 
Umvilva (Pali: Uruveli), a village near Gaya, and there subjected 
himself to the severest penances, in the course of which his body 
was reduced to the last stage of emaciation. These austerities conti¬ 
nued for six years, at the end of which time he realised that enlight¬ 
enment was not to be obtained by mortification of the flesh, and 
accordingly he returned to his former mode of life as a mendicant. 
Thereupon his five companions lost faith in him and, leaving him. 
went to the Deer Park near Benares. The Bodhisattva wandered 
towards the bank of the NairaBjana river, and received his morning 
meal from the hands of Sujata, the daughter of a neighbouring villager 
(p. 61). Having partaken of it. he threw the golden vessel in which 
she had brought it into the stream, saying, as he did so, “If on this 
I am to become a Buddha, let the vessel ascend the stream, 
if not, let it go down”. And lo ! it want up stream and sank to the 
abodf' of Kala^ the Hilga king. 

In the evening of the same day bo went forward to the pTpal tree 
at Bodb-Gaya, which thenceforth was to be known as the Bodhi 
tree or ‘tree of enlightenment’ (pp. 45, 01, etc.). On his way he fell 
in with one Svaatika (Sotthiya), a grass-outto, from whom he took 
eight bundles of grass, and standing beneath the tree and surveying 
each of the four quarters, he east down the grass on its eastern side, 
then, having seated himself upon it. he said, “Though my skin, my 
nerves and my bones waste away, and though my life Hood be 
dried up. yet will I not leave this seat before I have attained 
unto perfect knowledge.” Then followed the assault and 
temptation of Mira, the ‘Evil One’, who tried by every 
of violence to divert the Bodhisattva from his purpose (pp. 61, 
78). So furious and terrible was the onslaught of his demon* 

‘ “ ‘he spot 
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hosts, that the very deities who attended the Bodhisattra fled 
in dismay. Atone the Tathigata remained steadfast and immov¬ 
able on his throne, undaunted by the violence of the winds whioh 
Mica Gansed to blow and by the showers of rocks, of weapons, of 
glowing aahes and of charcoal which were lannched against him 
hot which, ere they reached him, turned to dowers. Sure of hia com¬ 
ing victory ho called upon, the Earth to bear witness to his right to 
remain where he was, and the Earth replied with so mighty a voice 
that the armies of Mira fled discomfited (p. 78). Then came the gods 
crying * Mara is overcome t the prince Siddhartha has prevailed f**, 
and the Nlgae and other beings came, chanting songs of victory. 
It was at sundown^ that the Bodhisattva defeated his foe, and it 
was during the night succeeding that he became ButMha * the en¬ 
lightened one*’ In the firat watch of the night he attained to the 
knowledge of his previous existences, in the second, of all present 
states of being, in the third, of the chain of causes and elfects, and 
at the dawn of day he knew all things. 

After attaining enlightennient the Buddha fasted for 49 days, being 
miraculously sustained during that time by the food which Sujata 
had provided for him* Those seven weeks he spent; first, beneath 
or near tbe Bodhi tree, where he enjoyed the fruits of emancipation and 
went through the whole A bhid Karma-Pi taka ;; next, beneath the goat¬ 
herd’s Banyan tree, where the three daughters of Mara, * Etesire*, 

* Pining and ‘ Lust *, tried in vain to seduce him^; thirdly, under 
the MuchaUnda tree, where he was ahielded from the rain by the 
coils and hood of the Naga king, MucbaJInda (p. 69); and, lastly, 
beneath the Raj aya tana tree, where on the last day of tbe seven weeks 
two merchants, Tapusaa and Bhalluka, made an oflering to him of 
barley cakes and honey. The Buddha having no bowl in which to 
receive the o Seringa, four bowls of stone were brought by the Guardian 
Deities of the Four Quarters, and the Tathagata, oommandiug them 
to become one, took the food and ate it. The merchants, having 
made profession of their faith, begged to be received as his disciples, 

I Seine account.^ say at sunrise. 

! AcconllDg to the Tibetan version, the teuiptatiou by the daughtezv of Miira 
took place beneath tbJ Butjhi tree on the i^auie uoca?lon a'^ Ihe a^saulLi of 3 if 4 rm'a 
anures. This version appears to be the one current amoug the iculpton of Bxhcbf 
(p. 01). 
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bXLd, tbcir re-quc-it b«lD^ ihr-y became the Uni 

■(-Hp^ciJeaJ. 

Fram ihti l^j^yAtann inx tin? Btirldim f?ti 3 niKi I* the j^Athcni'i 
trWp and tliem ifebiiti.^l with litmH-ir wbcthLT H iwt 

be motv TBite dI time and nlTi^t to try And make knewii to ethem 
tho profound nnd r?iibtlo truttn wyclk he l^ilQialf kud ^AAped. Tbien 
Brnhinii anil othor f leitioK odd tire him nppeaTed to hlffl And appciAl- 

Hi to hil love and phy of tnAnLimi^ who tiuet be Toait, If he did not 
^how tfaem Ulo WAy of unlvatioD. Tbti waa ttm 4 Xp£Aj^iL^^pj (p, 70h 
IVftVAihMl tipun by tliKje prayer? the IfuddhA pondaied to wlrnm he 
Ahot]3tl fifflt prooldJm hiagoA^wI, imd drtormined to wek out the five 
ueoticff who had fornserly been hia epin piuiioiiHj Aemidiugly. ho prO' 
oneded to iJio Dwr Fork near Benanui and there drliToied 

Ld this fSvft hlfl flmt iHftrinoQ, up, to w Uio toohnical e^prORAinti nf iho 
BaddhUtf, ^ aot in meiiari the wliivl nf the law ' (pp, 445, etc.). In thfe 
■vomiMn he PKNortod hh bearofii to ibun the ivta^iUismvv : on the one 
lumd the pnnniator wurldy plcugm^on the Other, the pmel(r)e ofiuc- 
leu niuterltEefl^ md to fidhiw th? mlddto couth, the only onr that 
eonld liiiil to winloin Jind to T^lrrUgo, namely, Elm noSjIp e%htro1c| 
path : rf|:bt vinwa, ri^ht oipimtiosip riflht ipoeolit rlj^hf. douduot, n^ht 
living, right olTe rt , right miadfulnctj and right ntt^Etation. Further, 
In citpUinnl ilir i^up truth.! u to pain, the origin of juJn. the ceiu- 
linn prtln, And the palh that itada to tha nHoutiuii of pam. By 
tbie auil or hPF e tjiioHitJan! of hii dootrinoe ho eur<t.weded In con verr 
tini^ the tivo a^eotiea^ who wore duly ordAiiiiMl and bocamo the firat 
mrnat*w of the Buddhiat order truAijAn) of monke. 

At thi" timp ttiB Buddkft woa 3'i yenra of opi and the remaining 
44>yoamorhia life were ppent In ^umnying from plow to pUee, main- 
ly ill tbi^ khigdjiu of aiAgadba, and in making on ever fnemoaiug 
titimber of oanverii. 'JTao rainy maiplh^i of enoh yoar he apenE, on a 
rule, at H>ne of the garden Ji or mounAE^ rini whirh had botn giTivi \nm, 
Auii n| t!w3 efone of the raiiui he ahul hi? diiciplai went fartli, hither 
isnd thitlmr, to proetaiiu the pum nnd iWrftJ.-t life. Among bin mr] iwft 
eonvi-rta were iha thrw Ka^apa hrothon (P/di: Koadapab hermit* 
with Inng and fin woiah ipiwri who lived at trfnvilvft 

ft?4-im-lah Of the Kvero! mirulf^ by which thn Tathflgaia auo^ 
oecde.1 in Ponvertlng them, nofflely: by walking on the »al™. by 
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i::ivcrc»niinj| tha lltrp*nt in the lire fcempk, ctfl., ikm a,t^ Alriblnf;; 
tlliiiiLrAlinjii] on tJi& Hjut«fn O&tawAy (pp. 7:;.7S), Othw famooi 
COavnrtA u-hi>m ha nwd.O thortly Afurvifjfl aL mnpl who 

vcRiOOlQ I* b^flnio Vhiaf ili!M?ip!« ^ BLlddhfi, ware ^aripiitrA 

(SjinjPi;tt4) «ad .MAudj^yilyjuifL (^mj^gAiilna or 

whoiin li* ly rcli^sf wm mihrmfld Ln Stfl pa 3 aI Sddalii; ^pp+ il i -1^2^ 

At tho royjJ ocRurU which he ruiEOd thfr DnddhA app^rs to 
roiziid A warm wnJcomftH urni sii¥('ral relieli At Si^Dhl {>0 mm am or Aid 
iJirt ctafemoniAl rUitJt paid tn hJra hy PoMicnaj ifc, the Kia^ of KoiRlAp 
and hy Bimhhwm nn^ hi» lUQoes^orr of Mngiwllm fpp. A5- 

W, 71>, Mjjiy yifht, ti^o, of jarrleai. grOTMMr or MOnA&tcrrian iteatil to 
have hoen miMlfl to thn Huddha liimp-ff or to tho commaaity 
of whiah ho witi the bond. Onn of the mnat im^imrlUitLt uf thvHi wms 
the JoUranA gjifYlnn oiid laonAatery Rt SravuU—the gift nf AnalhA- 
pindfhRp who pufflhtAcd it from Jola, tho roDp At tho eoit of ra 

mmy gokl pI-MO* ta wouhl oov^sr tho iOTfneo of the i^omtd (p. (J5J- 
^^flothfr w« the manj^ groi^y nt prenatod by tho Murtosjui 

Amrnpilt, and a tldrd wpti the Bamboo gnrdeH at lUft+ 

jtrfhR, whinh BiirihhierA praemted to thfl BtlildhA pafAnnAlly On iho 
occAidon rtf h U fi^t vml to KajogrihA Aftar hln onlfgh ten ment (p. -04}. 
This DAmbnrt nfu^swardt booRtuo r very &vrtiiHta ratudnnao 

rtf thfl Buddha^ nnd many opwodei m rvlAtod of his AojoumA there 
or ill oLlirjr fpofeM in tho neighbourhood. It wa* at RIjAgrihA that 
IX^vAilAtyi, hl9 wiekod cousuip mode thrtr Attempts to eomp^A-ui hi-* 
dfiAthi fimt W hire^J a!»EU}Ef^^ thou by hurling down a rook upon hiiti+ 
And Agitiri liy h-itting looFe n HLAddan e^phant—on epifwida whicili 
14 IllitiktinUd rn ono of the DLOdiBrAJ AculptiiTAa At Silfiehl (p. Ad, fr«Jt. 
notfl tj, NacrJIraa to iAy, eioh RttAmpt fidlndt thn A^Mtu^in-A lioiiig 
nverAwnii, tha ccR-k heicif EFtoppod p And the ^lapliAtU bmiJimf rnrtrtlily 

lH?fijTei the RuUdha, It WR^ noRr R iiA^hA, t'lo, mpnlitAthtg 
In tba IqdriiasiU Cave, that the Buddha war vidt^l l^y InilcA ip, 4^0), 
^Bimbisani the king of MngAdha wu, aa wn iLAVAMTnn^ Alwaya a aeaiiiioIi 
lupporter of the HuddhRp hut hin non nod TtsnrilAn^p, AjalMAlrti, at 
hnt aided with D^TOdAttA ageJnet him. ijvL^r rin^ liLiwi'vrri lin <400 
hecRme a oonvert. 

in tha Jioeond year after hia enii^hU'Miinpnti nt the earnout anlreAtf 
of hfa father i^uddhoHona, llrjrhlha |Mi.id a riiit to hu oM hotne 
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at Kaptlavastn* According to hia cmtom he stopper! in a grove out^ 
side the town. There his father and the Sakya princes met him, and 
a question arose, whether father or son should be the first to paj 
homage to the other. The question was solved by the Bnddha rising 
miraculously into the air, and then walking to and fro preaching the 
law (pp, 63, 72). Thereupon the king prostrated htmaolf before his 
son, and presented him with the grove of banyan trees. Following 
this visit of the Buddha to Kapilavastu many converts were made 
among the Sakyas, the chief among them being Ananda, afterwards 
his favourite disciple, Aruiniddha, Bhaddiya, Bhagu, Kimbila 
and his cousin Devadatta, who subsequently proved the Judas 
Iscariot of Buddhist legend. 

Among the moat bitter opponents of Gautama were six Tfrthifcas— 
leaders of heretical sects, namely . Piirava Kaaaapa, MakkhaU Gosala, 
Ajita Kesakambalin, Pakudha Kachchhayana, Nigaptha Niitaputta' 
and Safijaya Belatthiputta, the last of whom had once been the 
teacher of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. In order to confound 
these heretics, who were then at the court of King Prasenajit, Buddha 
proceeded to SravastI and, in accordance with the established practice 
of former Buddhas, performed there the greatest of all his miracles 
(p. 64). He crea^ in the heavens a great road from the eaatem to 
the western horizon and, aacending thereon, caused streams of water 
to is.me from the upper part of his body and flames of fire from the 
lower, his body became resplendent and a golden light flooded the 
world, while he preached to the assembled multitudes and taught them 
the way of Truth. 

After this miracle the Buddha vanished from among his disciples 
and went to the Trayastrirhia Heaven, there to expound the Abhi- 
dbarma to Maya his mother and the dem hosts. For three months he 
remained in heaven, and then returned to earth again by a staircase 
of beryi whii:h Sakra had caused to be made, while Brahma and Indra 
accompanie<l him, the former descending a golden staircase on his 
right, and the latter a crystal one on his left (pp. 61-62). The spot 
at which he came back to earth was at Sahkliya CSahkyyaJ. 

The death (p. 46) of the Buddha took place when he was in his 80th 
year^ and is said to have been caused by over indulgence in a dish 

'.tccotdmsr to Dr. Fleet'? calc it occurred on Oet, 13th, 433 




im 

of * driixi boKT't deafa * l niptjrt whhh Okundii^ & nn^t^l-worlcGir 
of Pav hvd prepiJtKi for him. Ho wan ihm on Ilih way U> KuMaagani 
fXdaJd}, and vhoD lifr f c jJijiAd that hu And waji nroT. hti oixlnrcd aco'noh, 
to bo aproad bctirftfn two ikaiML tr&iwi {p. 77) an a ^roy® noar the- tniTO-p 
auid laid hinuf^lf down with hia hand to tht^ north, on hv nsht aido 
* lilyj m ilofl \ with Obn rcatlng; on tbo Othor, If 1*1 laft noinciltfl 
woni apcint ia gifibg aAviaa and dfnotkOEta to hiv bcilor^d di-^ciplo 
Anuda and thi& juanmblftd. mnnhai aiiil ia ojcliortiiiK th^n toadhara 
faithfully fco thu tulan: of Ihn na^l&r. By hU diroi^tion Sa hhadrap & wan¬ 
dering hflrotlo, woa admitted to bin pro^^oo and^ hawing haard hu 
toaobing bMamn hia laat non vert, lliod ho inqqirvd whotber thara 
ware any among hiehmihmo who stEll ontortaiqjad danbt about tha 
BuddhAp thb Law and ihfi Cniijjirogatiuii^ andp Andlng Ihon wtn 
nono» he hada faferwell aayiog ' * Daoay ia mhvreat in atf tliinga 

OOMponant. StrSva^ thorofrifti, after aalwatiofi with djllgaflca 

The doath of thn RilHlrLlia was atloadnd by oEuthqualM and thundar. 
Tidingfl of it. womMu-al U> Kiiflriingara, and the Manu camo to tha Sila 
grOTo and for a apaeo of mx. dnya paid honour to tbo rcniainf with pro^ 
casainnfl anil with dturie <pp, 77j* On tho saranth the oorpaa 
wAA mrTit.>i| by oight of the chieftaiiii to a Bhrioo caUad 
^lat outr^fdb the flity- and^ having b«n cnvalopad in 500 pEnana of 
oirjtb and pla^d m an iron coffin^ waa lat upon tha funeral pyre. 
Tbo pyn?^ howorer, oontd not ba Ignitad without tha praaonoa of 
K^Asyapa, who wai then hut^ining with a company nf monka 
to Kn^inngara. Aftar hit arrlvil and when Ke had dona homage to 
the rorpwp the Hamaff hurts forth upontanoontEy and^ having dona 
ihuir w^rk. they wara exlLngaJahiid Again by a mlraauloua ahowar 
of rain, 

Thn mlifti ihal runioiqed after tho crematuiii wsio taken posawalon 
of hy thn M’iIIaj? of Kuainagara^ but damandt for pgrtknt of thorn 
w^irn iiinfln by ni?vmi other eEami mti, namoEy: AjfltaiJitrn. King of 
Mn^lha r Ihfi Liehchhariv uf VatWt: the Sikyaa uf Kapilayaatu ; 
Uio BuJis of Allnkappa : the Koliyaa of Kttmograma , a Brahman of 
Vb^liiullpA : thoJIaUiiii of Pavi (pp, 53,77J, When ^hn MaUaacif Kuii- 
Iiiijy(nra wpro nawdlmg to part with the relioa^ Ihoao mtoo alnicnantf 
oamu with their annie^ to Uy neigo lo their etty and it waa only hy 
tbuintervention of l>n>^r ■ Brthman, that furtherfftrife waa awertoiL 
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At his suggestion^ the reiies were divided by him into eight portions 
and the vessel in which thej had reposed was given to Dro^ himself 
as a reward. 

Afterwards there came a messenger from the Sfaurjas of Hppali- 
vana asking for a share of the relics, but, none being left, he took 
away the coals of the pyre and ereoted over them a stQpa. 

Of the eight relic stQpas seven are said to have been opened by the 
Emperor ASoka and the relics from them redivided and distributed 
in a multitude of stflpas throughout his dommions. Only the stupa 
of Ramagrama (p. 50), which was guarded by Nagas, is said to have 
been left intact. 
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